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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
Experimental Fund. 


When we last appealed for contributions to the Experimental 
Fund it was hoped that we should have endowment sufficient to 
make further appeals unnecessary. But unfortunately that en- 
dowment has not been forthcoming. We did not receive enough 
last year to complete the work undertaken and direct personal 
appeal and help had to be sought to complete the year’s work. 
Weare in the midst of an uncompleted task which has taken more 
time and expense than we had conjectured would be necessary. 
But the results, if not so hastily accomplished as desired, have 
supplied material that is invaluable for future investigators and 
have been worth all the time and expense employed. Unfortu- 
nately it is not yet wise to hint publicly what this work has been. 
But it will require a part of the coming year to complete it. Then 
we wish to take up some important experiments which have been 
delayed for three or four years because of unavoidable tasks 
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which were made necessary by the circumstances which required 
that they be undertaken at once or not at all. Among such were 
the Mark Twain experiments. Delay would have much weak- 
ened their evidential value. They had to be carried out before 
the public had any general knowledge of the material which was 
soon to be published. This only interrupted and postponed 
the other experiments. We therefore have to appeal in these 
troublous times for another year’s fund, which will have to be, 
as before, $1,400. We may require more, but this will depend 
on the number of experiments per week that the labor may de- 
mand. At least, however, the amount named will be needed. 
We shall also present this appeal directly to the members by letter 
so that we shall be sure that it is known. We shall appreciate 
liberal help from all who can give it, and as it is certain that many 
members cannot contribute at all, it is hoped that those who give to 
the fund will consider that a small number of members will have 
to be responsible for nearly all of it. 





The Oldest Resurrection Documents. 


THE OLDEST RESURRECTION DOCUMENTS 


Showing that event to have been a series .of Apparitions. 


By ALBERT J EpMunps, M. A., 
Author of Buddhist and Christian Gospels. 


I. PAUL, ABOUT A. D. 57. 
I CORINTHIANS XV, 1-8. 


Translated from the oldest manuscripts, fourth century, now in the 
Vatican and Russian Imperial Libraries. Photographs in 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. 


I make known to you, brethren, the Gospel which I 
preacht unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye 
stand, whereby also ye are saved; I gave you the good mes- 
sage in a certain discourse (or treatise), if you kept it, unless 
indeed you didn’t take it seriously. For I transmitted unto 
you among the first things that which also I received: how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures; and 
that he was buried; and that he hath been raised on the third 
day according to the scriptures; and that he appeared to 
Cephas; then to the twelve; then he appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain 
until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared to 
James; then to all the apostles; and last of all, as unto the 
abortion, he appeared also to me. 


NOTE.—The main points are: 


1. The first apparition was to Cephas (Peter), which we are led 
to expect from Mark xvi, 7. 

2. ‘The apparition was the same in kind as the one to Paul on the 
Damascus road, 4. e., a spirit or ghost, not a materialized form, still 
less a resurrected corpse. The following is the classical account of 


Paul’s experience, written by his disciple, Luke, in the second half 
of the first century :— 
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ACTS IX, 1-9. 


Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest, and askt of 
him letters to Damascus unto the synagogs, that if he found 
any that were of the Way, whether men or women, he might 
bring them bound to Jerusalem. And as he journeyed, it 
came to pass that he drew nigh unto Damascus: and sud- 
denly there shone round about him a light out of heaven. 
And he fell upon the earth and heard a voice saying unto him: 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he said: Who art 
thou, Lord?. [Or: Sir, who are you?] And he [said]: I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest; but rise, and enter into the city, 
and it shall be told thee what thou must do. And the men 
that journeyed with him stood speechless, HEARING THE 
VOICE, BUT BEHOLDING NO MAN. And Saul arose 
from the earth; and when his eyes were opened, he saw noth- 
ing; and they led him by the hand and brought him into 


Damascus., And he was three days without —_ and did 
neither eat nor drink. 


NOTE.—The words capitalized are contradicted in xxii, 9, where 
Paul says: “ They that were with me beheld indeed the light, but they 
heard not the voice of him that spake to me.” Another account, in 
xxvi, 14, adds that the voice spoke in Hebrew and also said: “ It is 
hard for thee to kick against the goad.” The discrepancy italicized 
is a good example of Luke’s notion of accuracy. 


Il. THE GALILEAN APPARITION ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
Probably dramatized from the Lost Ending of Mark. 
Translated from lost MSS. of the early centuries, quoted by Eusebius. 


“MATTHEW ” XXVIII, 16-20. 


The eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed them. [Probably referring 
to the scene in Mark ITI, 13-19.] And when they saw him 
they worshipt [him]; BUT SOME DOUBTED. And Jesus 
came to them and spake unto them, saying: All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all the nations IN MY 
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NAME, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 


commanded you; and, lo! I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the age.*. 


*NOTE.—This ancient form of the text, reconstructed from the 
lost MSS. of Origen and Pamphilus, as used by Eusebius, omits 
the Trinitarian formula and the Baptismal Charge. (Conybeare: 
Hibbert Journal, 1902.) Observe that the disciples go away into 
Galilee, as ordered by the young man in white in Mark xvi, 7. This 
priceless fragment preserved in the First Gospel is probably older 
than our present text of Mark, and if not taken from the original 
ending of the latter, represented the same Galilean tradition. This 
was afterwards supplanted by the snobbish assertion of the capital, 
which said: “It all happened here!” In the interest of this Jeru- 
salem prepossession the account in Luke was written, Mark was 
mutilated and Matthew interpolated. This has been clearly shown 
by Kirsopp Lake and Clayton R. Bowen, in their monographs on 
the Resurrection in the Crown Theological Library (New York, 
Putnam, 1907 and 1911). The apparitional character of the phe- 
nomenon is evident from the phrase: Some doubted, that is, some 
saw the figure and others did not. Very different from the ma- 
terialized forms of Luke and John! 


lil. THE RESURRECTION IN MARK. 


Date unknown but some time in the second half of the first 
century. Higher Criticism could reconstruct an earlier text of 
Mark; but in this essay we stick to the Lower Criticism, 1. ¢., the 
study of extant Greek manuscripts, the earliest known translations 
into Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, Gothic and Armenian, and quotations 
from lost manuscripts known to have been used by Eusebius in the 
fourth century. 


A. THE PREDICTIONS. 
MARK VIII, 29-34. 


And he himself askt them: But whom say ye that I am? 
And Peter saith unto him: Thou art the Christ. 


83 And he charged them that they should tell no man 
II of him. And he began to teach them that THE 
MAN must suffer many things and be rejected of the 
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elders and the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, and 
AFTER THREE DAYS rise again. 


84 And he spake that saying openly. And Peter took 
VI him and began to rebuke him. But when he had 

turned about and lookt on his disciples, he rebuked 
Peter, saying: Get thee behind me, Satan, for thou savorest 
not the things that be of God, but the things that be of men. 


85 And when he had called the crowd unto him with his 
II disciples, he said unto them: Whosoever will follow 


after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me. 


MARK IX, 8-13. 
And suddenly, when they had lookt round about, they saw 
no man any more, save Jesus only with themselves. And 
as they came down from the mountain he charged them that 


they should tell no man what things they had seen, till THE 
MAN were risen from the dead. 


88 And they kept that saying with themselves, question- 


x ing one with another what the rising from the dead 
should mean. 


89 And they askt him, saying: Why say the scribes that 
VI Elijah must first come? And he said unto them: 
ELIJAH indeed cometh first and RESTORETH all 
things; and how it is written of THE MAN that he must 
suffer many things and be set at naught. But I say unto 
you, That Elijah is indeed come, and they have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed, even as it is written of him. 


MARK IX, 29-33. 


And he said unto them: This kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer. 


93 And they departed thence and past thru Galilee, and 
II he would not that any man should know it. For he 
taught his disciples and said unto them: THE MAN 
is delivered into the hands ‘of men, and they shall kill him, 
and AFTER THREE DAYS he shall rise again. But they 
understood not that saying and were afraid to ask him. 
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And he came to Capernaum; and being in the house, 
he askt them: What was it that ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way? 


MARK X, 31-35. 


111 But many [that are] first shall be last, and the last 
II first. 


112 And they were in the way going up to Jerusalem; 
II and Jesus was going ahead of them; and they were 
amazed, and as they followed they were afraid. And 
he took again the twelve and began to tell them what things 
should happen unto him, [saying]: Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem; and THE MAN shall be delivered unto the chief 
priests and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him to 
death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles; and they shall 
mock him and shall scourge him and shall spit upon him and 
shall kill him, and AFTER THREE DAYS he shall rise 
again. 
113. And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto 
VI ___sihim, saying unto him: Master, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of thee. 


B. THE EVENT. 
MARK XV, end, and XVI entire, as in the oldest MSS. 


228 And he bought Hindu cloth and wrapt him therein, 
I and laid him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a 
_ rock, and rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre. 


229 And Mary Magdalene and Mary the daughter of Joses 
VI __ beheld the place where he was laid. 


230 And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene and 
VIII Mary the daughter of James, and Salome, [bought 
- spices, that they might come and anoint him. ] 


231 And very early in the morning, the first day of the 
I week, they come unto the sepulchre at the rising of the 

sun. And they said among themselves: Who shall 
roll us away the sepulchre stone? (for it was exceeding 
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GREAT.) And when they lookt, they saw that the STONE 
was ROLLED AWAY. And coming unto the sepulchre, 
they saw a young man sitting on their right, clothed in a 
white robe; and they were bewildered.* 


232 And he saith unto them: Be not bewildered; ye seek 
II Jesus the Nazarene, who was crucified. [He is risen: 

he is not here.] Behold, there is his place where they 
have laid him. But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter: 


I am going to Galilee ahead of you. There shall ye see me, 
as I have said unto you. 


233 And when they heard, they fled, and said nothing to 
II any one, for they were afraid of 
Here endeth the Gospel of Mark. 


*NOTE.—One of our oldest authorities, the mysterious Old 
Latin at Turin (Codex k) inserts into section 231 the following: 
Suddenly, however, at the third hour, darkness came on by 
day, thruout the whole world, and angels came down from 
heaven, and rising in the brightness of the living God, as- 
cended with him; and forthwith it was light. 


This belongs to the period when the Resurrection and the Ascension 
were one and the same thing. 


COMMENTARY. 

The above colophon (Here endeth the Gospel of Mark) is 
taken from the Sinai Syriac, and has already been printed in a 
separate leaflet, together with the endings in the Vatican and Turin 
manuscripts. (The End of the Gospel According to Mark in the 
oldest Manuscripts and Versions. Philadelphia: Innes & Sons, 
1916.) 

All readings that differ from the common text are voucht for 
by one or more of the following ancient authorities: 


A. GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


All these have been photographed, and the photographs have 
been consulted in the Widener Memorial and other libraries of 
Philadelphia. 
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1. The Vatican MS., fourth or fifth century. 
2. The Sinaitic, fourth or fifth century. 
3. The Washington, fourth or fifth century. 
4. The Cambridge, sixth century. 
This MS. contains later additions, but its omissions are ancient. 


B. EARLY TRANSLATIONS. 

Nos. 1-4 have been printed in the originals and in English, and 
are in the libraries of Philadelphia. No. 4 has been translated for 
me, at Mark XVI, 8, by Frank Normart, of Glenolden, Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly of Erzerum. 

1. Old Latin, translated in the second century. 

2. Old Syriac, translated in the second century. 

3. The South Coptic (Egyptian), translated in or before the 
third century, also called Sahidic and Thebaic. 

4. Gothic, translated in the fourth century. 

5. Armenian, translated in the fifth century. 

The paragraphs in the text in Hindu numerals (miscalled 
“Arabic”)* are very ancient, appearing in the Sinaitic Manuscript. 
The numbers beneath in Roman numerals are found there too. 
These represent a series of canons or tables, ascribed to Eusebius, 
for convenience of Gospel study: I means that a passage is given by 
all Four; II, by the three Synoptists; VI, by Mark and Matthew; 
VIII, by Mark and Luke; X, by: one alone; the rest, by different 
pairs. 

83. THE MAN, literally Son of Man, is a quotation from Daniel 
VII, 13, where the seer has a vision of brutal world-powers rising 
out of the sea, until at last ONE LIKE UNTO A SON OF MAN 
is brought before the throne of the Godhead and given eternal em- 
pire. Son of Man is a Syriac phrase meaning a member of the 
human race. 

AFTER THREE DAYS is taken, tho not literally (so far as 

extant books can help us) from the Holy Scriptures of the ancient 
_ Persians, the Zoroastrian or Mazdean Avesta. Its original twenty- 
one books were burnt by the soldiers of Alexander, but after the 
war the priests reconstructed a book of ritual from memory. In 


*Except by the Muhammadans of Egypt, who still call them the Hindu 
numerals. (Jayaswal, of Calcutta, tells me this.) 
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this book, the Vendidad, we read that the soul goes to the other 
world WHEN THE THIRD NIGHT IS GONE, WHEN THE 
DAWN APPEARS. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, p. 212.) 
In a later book, Yasht 22, we read: AT THE END OF THE 
THIRD NIGHT, WHEN THE DAWN APPEARS. (S. B. E. 
xxiii, p. 315.) In fragments from lost books of the Avesta, pre- 
served in medieval treatises, the soul remains beside the corpse for 
THREE DAYS AND NIGHTS, and in the dawn of the fourth 
day goes up to the Chinvat Bridge. (S. B. E. xxiv, pp. 16-18; 22; 
351, 352.) 

Palestine was a Persian province for two centuries, and the 
Mazdean sacred lore was known in that country, as we learn from 
the Talmud. (Tract Sanhedrin, fol. 97.) All that Jesus meant was: 
“ Boys, I’m going to die. But death is nothing: AFTER THREE 
DAYS the soul rises up in the other world.” 

The Gospel scribes deliberately altered this Mazdean oracle to 
Paul’s Old Testament third day (Hosea vi, 2, or, as Bacon, of Yale, 
suggests, Leviticus xxiii, 11, where the first fruits* of the new corn 
are offered on the third day after the slaughter of the lamb). But 
these Rabbinical interpretations do not hit the mark as does the 
Mazdean text. 

The Vatican, Alexandrine, Cambridge and Ephrem manuscripts 
and the Catholic Vulgate all read: AFTER THREE DAYS, at 
Mark viii, 31. But the following documents have changed it to 
the third day, viz.: The Washington MS.,.the Armenian and Ethiopic 
versions, and medieval codices Nos. 1, 33, and 69. Tischendorf, 
Alford and Tregelles all agree that the change was made by assim- 
ilation to the text of the more popular Gospels of “Matthew” and 
Luke. It is Mark alone who stands by the Zoroastrian oracle. 
Even the King James version preserves this at viii, 31, but at ix, 31, 
and x, 34, it has the corrupted reading. The purified text is given 
in all three places by the Anglo-American Revised Version of 1881, 
the American Standard of 1900, the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment and James Moffatt’s splendid translation of 1913. 

The capitals used here to point out quotations from older sacred 
books are due to the practise of Westcott and Hort, whose Greek 
Testament lies behind the Revised Version. These scholars have 


*I Cor. xv, 20, 37 (Harvard Theological Review, October, 1915). 
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printed Old Testament quotations in the New in ancient Greek 
capitals or uncials. Rendel Harris once said: “Any one who will 
study those uncials can become a theologian. It is the greatest thing 
that has been done for theology in the nineteenth century.” But the 
initiative was due to Tregelles, who printed Old Testament quota- 
tions in a different type in his Greek Testament (1857-1872). The 
type, however, was not striking enough. 

89. ELIJAH RESTORETH is a quotation from the end of 
Malachi. The allusion, at the close of the paragraph, to the suffer- 
ings of Elijah is due to a Jewish midrash ascribed to Philo. 
(Rendel Harris.) 

In the opening line Tischendorf inserts the word Pharisees 
against the testimony of the Vatican, Alexandrine, [Washington], 
Cambridge, and Ephrem MSS., the Old Latin, Coptic, Gothic and 
two Syriac versions, merely because his favorite Sinaitic reads thus, 
supported by the Vulgate, by the ninth century manuscript L, and 
a few minor authorities. It is important to note this, because 
Tischendorf follows his codex on a more serious question, when 
it is wrong. Before the discovery of the Sinaitic, he had the right 
reading in both places. 

92. The Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. and the Old Latin at Turin 
read by prayer simply. <A long array of manuscripts and versions, 
including the Catholic Vulgate, add: and fasting. Here Tischendorf 
is guided by intrinsic probability, and not merely by his favorite 
codex, and rightly strikes out the addition. 

228. That sindén means Hindu cloth (originally applied to 
cotton, but later to Egyptian linen) see Sayce: Hibbert Lectures, 
1887. 

230. By using “Matthew,” Luke and “Peter” as sources for the 
text of Mark, we can delete the spices, and make the text read: 
brought the things they had prepared. This is the actual reading 
of Luke xxiv, 1, in a second-century text, probably going back to 
the first edition of Mark. “Peter” confirms this reading, as we 
shall presently see, while “Matthew” and “John” do not recognize 
any embalmment by the women. But as we are sticking to the 
Lower Criticism, we keep the current text of Mark. 


231 and 233. The key readings are coming unto and when they 
heard. The first has been changed to entering into, by assimilation 
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to the text of Luke—a known habit of the scribes, as certified by 
Jerome in the fourth century; and the second has been altered in 
early times to going out, so as to tally with entering into. Both 
readings were known to John Mill (Greek Testament: Oxford, 1707. 
This folio was the work of thirty years, and in 1686 the printer 
was held up because the great scholar’s financial backer had died). 
Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, put coming unto into 
the text of his Greek Testament, and Tischendorf did the same in 
his seventh edition (Leipzig, 1859). But in his last edition Tischen- 
dorf changed it back to the corrupt reading because he found it in 
his own discovery, the Sinaitic Manuscript. 

The women fled in terror because the youth in white addrest 
them. The early Christians held two theories about the identity 
of this youth: 

1. Jesus himself. 

2. An angel. 


(See Kirsopp Lake’s masterly essay on the Resurrection: London 
and New York, 1907.) But the later Gospels of Luke and “John” 
made the disciples enter the tomb, find it empty and conclude that 
the corpse had risen and walkt off. 

Mark was Peter’s Gospel, and the first and greatest of all the 
Lord’s apparitions was the one to him. (I Cor. xv, 5; Luke xxiv, 
34; Mark xvi, 7.) The narrative thereof must once have stood 
in the first edition of Mark. The event happened in Galilee, and 
Mark’s (Peter’s) account was probably destroyed by Luke or his 
party because they held a theory that all the apparitions were in 
Judea. (Luke xxiv, 49; Acts I, 4.) For a full account of the 
problems involved, see the essays by Professors Lake, of Harvard, 
and Bowen, of Meadville, already referred to. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE KEY READINGS 


The Greek Testaments of Tischendorf, Alford and Tregelles. 
Personal examination of accessible documents. 

Coming unto: Vatican Manuscript, No. 127 (eleventh century) 
and the Gothic version. Alford says that it has been changed to 
entering into, by assimilation to Luke. Other scholars agree with 
him. That eis to mnemeion means unto the sepulchre, is clinched 
by the parallels in John xx, 1, 3, 4, 8,; also xi, 31, 38. (Thayer). 
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When they heard: Eusebius to Marinus (quoting lost MSS.) ; 
Sinai and Peshito Syriac; Armenian version; and a Greek manu- 
script called by Caspar René Gregory No. 565 (about A. D. 1000). 
It is of tragic interest to Philadelphians that this scholar, who was 
born in their city in 1846, was killed at the battle of Arras, April 
9, 1917. 

232. He is risen: he ts not here is omitted by important MSS. 
in Luke. As Luke used the first edition of Mark, it is probable 
that the words were not found therein. Our present manuscripts 
of Mark contain them. We therefore include them, as this essay 
is wholly in the Lower Criticism. 


IV. THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF PETER. 
Known to have been supprest by the Church late in the second 
century and probably dating from 150 or earlier. It is just as 
authentic as the Gospel of John, neither having been written by 
those apostles. They contain, however, the traditions ascribed 
to Peter and John, and are given their name, according to the literary 
habits of the early Christians as exprest by Tertullian, A. D. 200: 


“TIT IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED THAT THE THINGS DIS- 


CIPLES PROMULGATE ARE [THE WORK] OF THEIR 
MASTERS.” 


(Against Marcion iv, 5.) 

At the dawn of the Lord’s day, Mary Magdalene, a dis- 
ciple of the Lord who, being afraid of the Jews because they 
were inflamed by anger, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre 
as women were wont to do over the dead and those that 
were beloved by them, took her friends with her and came 
to the sepulchre where he had been laid. And they were 
afraid lest the Jews should see them and they said: Tho we 
were not able to weep and to bewail him in that day when 
he ‘was crucified, yet now at the sepulchre let us do so. 
But who shall roll us away the stone which was laid at the 
door of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit beside 
him and do the things that are due? For the stone was a 
great one, and we are afraid lest some one should see us; 
and if we be not able let us cast down at the door what we 
are carrying in remembrance of him, and let us weep and 
wail until we come unto our homes. 
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And they came there and found the tomb opened; and 
drawing near thither, they stoopt down; and they see there 
a young man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and 
clothed in a garment most bright, who said unto them: 
‘Wherefore are ye come? Whom seek ye? Is it he who 
was crucified? He is risen and gone; and if ye believe not, 
stoop down and see the place where he was laid, because 
he is not [here], for he is risen and hath gone unto the place 
whence he was sent. Then the women were afraid and fled. 

And it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and 
many were going away, returning unto their homes, the feast 
being ended. And we, the Lord’s twelve disciples, wept 
and grieved; and each one of us, grieving at what had hap- 
pened, withdrew unto his home. And I, Simon Peter, and 
Andrew my brother, took our nets and departed to the sea. 


And there was with us Levi, the [son] of Alpheus, whom 
theLord * * * *® 


*NOTE.—Here the only fragrant which we have breaks off. 
It was found in an early Christian grave in Egypt by the French 


in 1886, after being lost since the second century. The great fea- 
tures of the fragment are: 


1. Its testimony to the spiritual character of the Resurrection 
or Ascension (one and the same thing in the earliest Christian 
doctrine, as Clayton Bowen has proved.) 

2. The agreement with the lost ending of Mark, and the extant 
text of xvi, 7, that the disciples went to Galilee, where they met 
their risen Master, as an apparition, instead of staying in Jerusalem 
to see a resurrected corpse. 

The only thing that might be thought to savor of a physical 
resurrection, both here and in Mark, is the great stone rolled away. 
But this is doubtless due to the legend of an earthquake which rent 
open the graves of many others (“ Matthew ” xxvii, 51-53). More- 
over, the writer was indulging in a mystic parallel between Jacob’s 
meeting with Rachel and Christ’s with the women (Genesis xxix, 
Wellhausen on Mark). 

The “Peter” Gospel agrees with “Matthew” that the women 
did not come to embalm a corpse. “Matthew” says they came to 
see the tomb; and “Peter,” that they came to weep and to bring 
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memorial offerings. The corpse had disappeared, either by trans- 
formation into spirit, or by bodily ascent into heaven. It did not 
stay around Jerusalem, as the later Gospels of Luke and “John” 
would have us believe. Luke especially rules out all appearances 
in Galilee by his doubly attested command to stay in the capital. 
(Luke xxiv, 49; Acts I, 4). It was probably he who cut out the 
original ending of Mark and sent that Gospel down to us in its 
present truncated condition. For fuller details I must refer the 
reader to my Easter article in the Chicago Momist for April, 1917, 
and also to the thorogoing Resurrection studies of Kirsopp Lake 
and Clayton Bowen. 

A separate essay, in large type may be had of Innes and Sons, 
Philadelphia, entitled: The Resurrection in Mark and Hoag’s Vision: 
two studies in the Christian Religion. 

The present article will be followed by another on The Resur- 
rection in the Apostolic Fathers. 
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PSYCHIC RESEARCH IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
By James H. Hys top. 


A correspondent recently asked what American Colleges and 
Universities were doing in psychical research and suggested that 
I make a statement on this matter. The suggestion was well 
taken. I wrote to twelve of the leading institutions of the 
country, omitting a large number in which it was more unlikely 
than in those to which I appealed that any attention was paid 
to the subject. Below I give the replies to my inquiry. Few of 
them require comments or explanations, but such as are neces- 
sary may be appended to the quotation of them. 

I made no inquiries at the University of Pennsylvania because 
nothing official is done on the subject there. Many years ago a 
Mr. Seybert gave the sum of $60,000 to that University for the 
purpose of investigating the claims of Spiritualism. A com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose and published a Report 
on its findings which were entirely negative. But this com- 
mittee had no funds for its work. The money given for the 
purpose was used for other work in the institution. I have copies 
of letters by members of the committee stating these facts. The 
investigation went no further after publishing the Report and 
no such attempt was made in search of the supernormal as was 
prosecuted by the English Society. The action of the University 
of Pennsylvania can be compared to that of the French Academy 
in its investigation of the phenomena of Mesmer. Its first com- 
mittee reported some things that should be investigated more 
fully, but the Academy refused to publish its report and packed 
another committee to condemn the matter and publish its report. 
Fifteen years later Braid proved that the first committee was cor- 
rect and that the report of the packed committee was worthless. 
The English Society for Psychical Research has proved against 
the Seybert Commission the existence of the supernormal and 
completely nullified the implications of the Seybert Report, as 
Braid did against the French Academy. 
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It will be noticed that only two of the Universities devote 
any special attention to the subject, and these by virtue of funds 
given specifically for the purpose. The reports will speak for 
themselves as to the methods employed. These institutions are 
Leland Stanford University and Harvard University. Each has 
a man employed for the purpose. Dr. John E. Coover is Fellow 
for Psychic Research under the direction of a fund given by 
Henry Stanford of Melbourne, Australia, brother of Leland 
Stanford who founded Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass., also has a lecture fund 
in behalf of the subject given by a gentleman who was a Spirit- 
ualist. When I first wrote to President G. Stanley Hall for in- 
formation regarding the work in psychic research at Clark 
University he returned my letter with the simple statement at 
the bottom of the sheet: ‘‘ Nothing, G. S$. H.” I replied thanking 
him for his courtesy and saying that I had heard that the Univer- 
sity had a lecture fund devoted to the subject and that I would 
be glad to know the terms of it. His reply was as follows :— 

February 9, 1917. 
Dear Dr. Hystop: 

We are doing practically nothing here. The money will only 
support a few lectures every few years. Under the terms of the 
will we last employed Hereward Carrington and H. Addington 
Bruce. 

Very truly yours, 
G. STANLEY HALL. 

The remainder of the correspondence may be quoted without 
comments. It explains itself and will indicate the institutions 
concerned—Editor. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven ConNECTICUT. 
President’s O ffice. January 29, 1917. 


My Dear Dr. Hystorp: 
The are two quite distinct senses of the word “ psychic,” one 
of which includes normal phenomena and the other is confined to’ 


the so-called supernormal. I presume that your question has refer- 
ence to phenomena of the second kind. 
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We have no special courses for research in the supernormal. 
We believe that it is far wiser to direct the collective attention of 
our students to phenomena which would be classed as normal, 
leaving it to individuals in later years to make their researches in 
the supernormal. 


Very sincerely, 
ArtHuR T. HapLey. 


It is true enough that the term “ psychic’ has taken a second 
meaning since the origin of the English Society, and its Greek 
origin to denote the soul, or anything normal, abnormal or super- 
normal, excuses this extension of the import. But its use by the 
founders of the Society to denote the unusual phenomena of 
mind, whether normal, abnormal or supernormal, has given it 
a well understood meaning in all common parlance, and but for 
the statement of President Hadley that it has been deemed wiser 
to confine the attention: of students to normal psychology and 
let all other aspects of the subject “go hang” there would be 
no comment on the case. The fact that pathology revolutionized 


medicine might suggest that psychopathology, whether of the 
abnormal or supernormal kind, might throw much light on 
normal psychology. There are other reasons than the desire to 
study normal psychology that determine the policy of the univer- 
sities on this matter. When “psychic research” becomes re- 
spectable they will see its relation to the general problems of 
psychology, philosophy and religion—Editor. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR. 


February 8, 1917. 
My Dear ProFessor Hystop: 


We are doing practically nothing with psychic research. No 
investigations have ever been undertaken, and so far as I know 
the only reference made to it is in conection with a course I give 
on the psychology of the abnormal. 


Yours very truly, 
W. B. PiLusBury. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY, 
Jouns Hopxins HospiTay 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


February 2nd, 1917. 
Dear Dr. Hystop: 


So far we have not undertaken any work in psychic research. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun B. Watson. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mapison, WISCONSIN. 
January 31, 1917. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop: 

The statement which you ask for can be made very brief. Sub- 
stantially we do nothing with the topic of your interest. It comes in 
occasionally, as a single lecture in the general course on abnormal 
psychology, and naturally the movement is referred to in any con- 
nection with similar interest, past and present, but the subject 
cannot be said to form any essential part of my course. 


Very truly yours, 
JosEPH JASTROW. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
CorneELL UNIVERSITY 
Irwaca, N. Y. 


February 1, 1917 
DraR Dr. Hystop: 


My laboratory is devoted to experimental psychology, and there- 
fore takes up only ‘ scientific’ or ‘ theoretical,’ and not ‘ applied’ or 
‘practical’ problems. All work is, I suppose, fundamental to ap- 
plied psychology, in whatever field the application may be attempted : 
medicine, education, law, etc.; but we do not ourselves touch the 
practical problems. 


Yours sincerely, 
E. B. TitcHENER. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


February 2, 1917. 
My Dear ProFessor Hystop: 


In reply to your inquiry of January 28th, I write to say that 
the University of Chicago carries no courses specifically dealing 
with psychic research. Our course in Abnormal Psychology touches 
some aspects of the matter. 

Yours very truly, 
James B. ANGELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. 


March 9, 1917. 
Dear Dr. Hystop: ; 

Your letter of inquiry concerning coures in psychic research was 
forwarded to me at Reed College. We offer no courses in psychic 
research, but in our course in mental pathology and also in the 
course in the psychology of suggestion, we refer to the problems 
and attempt to develop a scientific attitude toward the phenomena 
of mediumship, so-called telepathy and kindred phenomena. The 
literature on these subjects in our library is fairly extensive. 


Very cordially, 
E. H. LInpiey. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE City oF NEw York 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Feb. 16, 1917. 
My Dear Dr. Hystor: 


In answer to your letter of Feb. Ist, I believe that there is no 
work in psychical research being done at the University at the 
present time. A few years ago, as you know, a committee largely 
composed of Columbia professors made a series of tests here on 
Palladino. Since then I do not recall anything. 


Very truly yours, 
R. S. WoopworTH. 





‘ 
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LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY. 


Stanford University, Cal., Mar. 8, 1917. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop: 

I take pleasure in replying to your query as to what Leland 
Stanford Junior University is doing in Psychical Research, and 
what its resources for the work are. 

We have here a division of Psychical Research in the Department 
of Psychology which is devoting its entire energies to Psychical 
Research. It was endowed in 1911 with $50,000 by Thomas Welton 
Stanford, or Melbourne, Australia. The activities of the Division 
are supported by the income from the endowment. Mr. Stanford 
has also made several other generous gifts which add to the Divi- 
sion’s facilities: For five years he has donated $500 a year for the 
purchase of books and periodicals relating to psychical research; 
and he has sent to the Division the major part of his large collection 
of “apports”’ which are now housed in the cases which he has 
also provided. 

The equipment of the Division of Psychical Research ranks well 
with that of the rest of the Department of Psychology. And in 
case of need the facilities of the latter are available for use. The 
apparatus is enclosed in the conventional laboratory apparatus-cases. 
The six laboratory rooms are furnished with laboratory and appa- 
ratus tables, and they together with the apport-room and the office 
are equipped with electrical room-plates to which direct electric 
current of four different voltages may be conducted through a 
master switch-board, and from which the required electric currents 
can be conducted to the apparatus on the apparatus tables adjacent 
to the respective room-boards. Current is supplied by a motor-gen- 
erator from our electric light circuit. One of the rooms is finished 
in dull black, and is equipped with furniture in the same finish; it 
is an interior room, has no windows, and makes an excellent dark- 
room. Adjacent to this room is a small smoke-room, fitted with 
a hood and flue, for preparing record paper on kymograph drums ; 
and apparatus and racks for caring for the finished kymograph 
records. The laboratory-room adjacent to the office is furnished 
with a large apparatus-case part of which is used for storing supplies, 
and a book-case for such special works on psychical research as are 
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needed for frequent reference and use (the main portion of the 
literature is shelved in the general University Library). The office 
is well equipped with desks, tables, filing cases, typewriters, tele- 
phone, etc. So far as equipment and facilities for research go, we 
are very fortunate I think. 


Research-work was begun in 1912-13, under the charge of the 
present “ Fellow in Psychical Research,” and has been vigorously 
prosecuted ever since. The various problems which we attacked 
were pretty definitely determined for us by the present status of 
psychical research, by the available phenomena, and by our peculiar 
facilities. Obviously we could do some kinds of work here better 
than it could be done elsewhere, and our duty was felt to lie in 
devoting our principal energies to such work. More specifically, in 
this division of labor in the broad field of psychical research, we 
felt that our tasks lay in the direction of bridging the gap between 
accepted scientific knowledge and the alleged phenomena of psychical 
research. This program demanded the selection of the simpler 
psychical phenomena—telepathy, clairvoyance, or the supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge of things in our world, on the part of 
“controls ” or “ séance personalities.” 

So much for our program. Handicaps, however, have been 
many and serious: Intelligent workers have been few, and the Fel- 
low in Psychical Research has found himself quite alone in the 
great task. Available phenomena have been scarce, necessitating 
considerable work with normal subjects, which in itself is not with- 
out profit, however. But moral support is feeble. Brother scien- 
tists think one is wasting time on such pseudo-phenomena; and 
spiritualist friends think progress by the scientific method is too 
slow and tedious. I take this general dissatisfaction on both sides 
of my fellowship as a sure indication of the great value of our 
program. How could both dissatisfied parties ever be brought to- 
gether without it? Indeed, I have a few friends among both 
scientists and spiritualists who agree with me in this view; but 
the most enthusiastic of them belong to the latter class. 


As to the research-work accomplished within the five years, I 
can give an adequate idea, perhaps, by a brief outline: 

(1) In.1884 Charles Richet, the great French physiologist, 
announced a law of “ Suggestion Mentale,”—an hypothesis which 
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provided for a slight but perceptible capacity among normal persons 
for thought-transference. We have performed 12,900 carefully 
controlled experiments on normal university students to test this 
hypothesis. To determine how results from “ psychics” would 
differ from those from normal subjects, 1000 simular experiments 
were made with “ psychics,” half of the number being made with 
spiritualistic mediums. 


(2) It is said that the influence of “subliminal impressions ” 
upon the senses accounts for much of the favorable results in 
thought-transference experiments, and thereby introduces a fatal 
flaw in the present evidence. We have performed 15,458 experi- 
ments to test the extent of the “ influence of subliminal impressions 
upon judgment” under certain varying iaboratory conditions of 
experiment. 

(3) Some of the evidence for the announcing of names of 
relatives of sitters in a séance, and for speech in foreign tongues 
on the part of “ séance personalities” rests upon the reliability of 
the perception or apprehension of spoken' language, We per- 
formed 45,020 experiments in “ Sound Assimilation” in the per- 


ception of English speech, to determine to what extent the perception 
of language depends upon subjective factors. 


(4) Some experiments have been performed in long-distance 
thought-transference. 


(5) <A preliminary investigation with a “trumpet” medium 
has been made by the California Psychical Research Society, in 
San Francisco, the Fellow in Psychical Research acting as ex- 
perimenter. Cooperation with this Society promises fruitful results. 


A large monograph, now in press, describing the various re- 
searches and giving the results in tables and graphs, is expected to 
be off press and available (in either bound or unbound form) to 
students of psychical research by June. It is being published by 
the University, from the Stanford University Press. 


The Fellow in Psychical Research (who has the academic rank 
of “ Assistant Professor in Psychology”) has for four years given 
university courses, which have resulted in awakening interest and 
extending knowledge in psychical research, and in quickening and 
deepening his own interest and knowledge: 
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(1) “The History of Psychical Research” is given every 
alternate year, and amounts to two units of university credit. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the research work that has been accomplished. 
Lecture plan. 

(2) Every alternate year a course in the relations of “ Mind 
and Body ” is given to advanced students. Philosophical and scien- 
tific aspects of the problem occupy about a third of the time; 
inspection of psychological research data the remainder. Seminar 
plan of work. Three units of credit. 

(3) In the first semester of the present year a course was 
given on “ Statistical Methods,” which was considered of prime 
importance for psychical research, as well as for some other research 
in psychology. Two units credit. 


(4) Laboratory courses are offered each year for investigation 
of psychical research problems, two units credit. Experiments in 
“ Psychometry ” are just now being conducted. 


Usually the instruction is given in the second half of the school- 
year only; the first half being reserved wholly for research. The 
research, however, continues throughout the year. 

Another task which has demanded considerable time is the 
compilation of a complete bibliography of articles in the popular 
and cultural periodicals bearing upon psychical research. A com- 
plete list of works (about 2500 books and periodicals) which relate 
directly or indirectly to psychical research, and are to be found 
in our library, has been completed and will be published in the 
appendix of the forthcoming monograph. 

I fear this report of the activities of the Division of Psychical 
Research of Stanford University is both too long, and too meagre. 
But if it suggests that the Division is about as active as a one- 
man-power center of research in a university could be, it will at 
least not misrepresent the facts. And if any credit is due for the 
work, it must be given to Thomas Welton Stanford who had the 
wisdom and foresight to make it possible by his generous endow- 
ment and other gifts. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun E. Coover, 
Fellow in Psychical Research. 
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Emerson Hall, Cambridge, Mass., March, 1917. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, New York. 
Dear Dr. Hystop: 

In reply to your letter of January 28th, inquiring concerning 
the work which is being done at Harvard along the lines of 
psychical research, I am making the following statement, which 
I am willing you should publish in your Journal, together with the 
statements received from other universities. Owing to the fact 
that the work has been under way only about five months, there is 
naturally nothing very definite to report except attitudes and plans. 
I do not feel it advisable at this time to enter into details regarding 
the technique of our experiments, owing to the probability of im- 
portant modifications of the latter under actual application. 

Harvard University has for some time been in possession of a 
permanent fund, named in memory of Dr. Richard Hodgson, for 
carrying out experiments on mental or physical phenomena, the 
origin of which appears to be independent of “ ordinary sensory 
channels.” This fund remained practically idle up to the present 
year, when a special gift from Mrs. John Wallace Riddle, demanding 
immediate application, brought a new impetus into the situation. 
Since the beginning of the year, we have designed and constructed 
some rather elaborate apparatus for the experimental study of tele- 
pathic and clairvoyant processes, and have carried out a large number 
of preliminary experiments on telepathy under a variety of con- 
ditions, but without use of any very rigid expermental technique. 
In this work I have been very ably assisted by Mr. Gardner Murphy. 

It is my intention to make the research done on supernormal 
problems at Harvard distinctly of a “laboratory ” rather than of a 
“séance”’ type. The three ideals which I have set before me are 
(1) to insure the accurate determination and reproducibility of 
experimental conditions, (2) to eliminate the personal equation of 
the investigator, and (3) to obtain quantitative data which shall be 
clearly amenable to mathematical, statistical, treatment. It is my 
conviction that a fulfillment of these three requirements is essential 
in order that the final results should be accepted as scientifically 
respectable. Rigidity of procedure seems to me to be far more im- 
portant in psychical research than in any other department of 
scientific investigation, for the reason that the majority of the 
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alleged phenomena in this field are not only not supported by logical 
coherence with other established scientific facts, but stand in clear 
contrariety with these facts. They therefore cannot borrow security 
from general scientific principles, and moreover, owing to their 
apparent conflict with the latter, their probability is radically dis- 
counted from the start. 


Such requirements as these necessarily restrict the scope of the 
investigations which we shall be able to carry out at an eary date, 
and many persons interested in the subject may feel disappointed 
by the delay which the laboratory attitude necessitates in the attack 
upon the more vital problems of psychical research. However, such 
delay is a characteristic of all true scientific advance; before we 
attack a problem we must feel confident that we possess a method 
which is adequate to its solution. On the other hand, the history 
of science shows that it is unsafe to prophesy that any particular 
problem is too difficult to be met successfully by the gradual devel- 
opment of scientific technique. All that is necessary appears to 
be time. 


Psychical researchers disagree among themselves as to the funda- 
mental purpose of their investigations. Some say that their object 
is to study “ residual phenomena,” while others—and I believe, the 
majority—regard it as an attempt to investigate by scientific meth- 
ods the hypothesis of personal immortality. If the latter definition 
be accepted, we shall be forced to regard psychical research as a 
special department, or better as a special aspect, of the general 
science of psycho-physics. The problem of psycho-physics is to 
determine experimentally the exact relation existing between indi- 
vidual consciousness and the physical processes of the individual 
organism or its environment. Concerning this relation many special 
hypotheses can be advanced, but all of them fall into two groups, 
according as they assert (1) that consciousness is completely deter- 
mined by physical processes, or (2) that it is only partially deter- 
mined by such processes. Psychical research is apparently an 
attempt to test experimentally the general validity of the second 
class of hypotheses. 


It would seem to be obvious that a thorough-going scientific 
test of the hypothesis of incomplete determinism cannot leave out 
of account the actual relations of interdependence existing between 
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consciousness and the organism, so that the final solution of the 
problem which seems to be most fundamental in the minds of 
psychical researchers, must involve the researcher in psycho-physics 
as a whole. The degree of independence of consciousness and 
material processes would necessarily appear in scientific results as 
the mean variations, or degrees of unreliability, of psycho-physical 
laws, which represent the specific dependencies existing between 
the two. 

In the application of experimental technique, in all its refinements, 
to psycho-physical problems, one is forced to deal primarily with 
the physical side of the relation. Although measurements can be 
expressed in terms of purely subjective units, it is not possible to 
obtain such measurements without the use of physical accessories. 
The description of fixed conditions of experimentation must also 
be given primarily in physical terms. The customary working 
hypothesis in orthodox scientific circles is that the physical system 
operates according to exclusively physical laws, which are never 
violated, and that the psychical elements and events have a point to 
point correspondence with at least certain portions of the physical 
system, and are completely determined with respect to the factors 
of this system, although not identical with the latter, and not trans- 
ferring to, or receiving from them any energy. 


It is conceivable a priori that the physical system should be com- 
pletely determined within itself, but that consciousness should con- 
tain factors which do not depend upon the physical and which 
cannot influence it. In this case, each individual of us would be 
aware of these conscious factors, but it would be impossible for 
us to give any expression of their existence to other individuals, 
since all such expression occurs through the medium of physical 
processes: speaking, writing, etc. Consequently the knowledge of 
such factors could never become a part of written science. How- 
ever, it seems to be true that, if we desire, we can give physical 
expression to any factor of consciousness, so that practically, if 
there are any elements or processes in embodied consciousness which 
do not depend upon physical constituents, it is at least possible 
for these factors themselves to break into the’ stream of physical 
occurrences and to modify the latter. Such interference with the 
continuity of physical processes is of course contrary to the con- 
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ventional postulates of science, but it is easily conceivable, and its 
existence has never been experimentally disproved. 


From the point of view of pure physics, such an intervention 
of the psychic would result only in the appearance of a “gap” in 
the continuity of the flux of physical causation, or in a break in 
the applicability of some definite physical law. Since physical pro- 
cesses are essentially reducible to the motion of particles, I have 
invented the general term, schizokinesis, to stand for supposed inter- 
ruptions of this sort in the continuity of physical events. 1 am 
convinced that from the purely physical side, all of the phenomena 
which interest the psychical researcher can be regarded as cases 
of schizokinesis. Since the majority of these phenomena involve 
the participation of a physiological organism, and must be regarded, 
at least in part, as breaks in the physiological process of response, 
I have proposed the special name, schizoneurosis, to designate the 
most important class of these alleged phenomena. 


These technical terms are defined wholly in physical conceptions, 
excluding all connotation of consciousness, and hence place the prob- 
lems of psychical research on the plane of modern objective psy- 
chology or behaviorism. While I do not myself admit the con- 
tention of many behaviorists that consciousness either does not exist 
or that it cannot be studied by scentific methods, I believe that as 
a formulation of the exigencies of the experimental situation, the 
doctrines of behaviorism are on the right track. The special im- 
portance of the objective point of view for psychical research lies 
in the fact that it gives the alleged supernormal phenomena a clear- 
cut conceptual form, and shows in outline how they can be attacked 
by laboratory technique. 

Personally, I do not believe that any actual cases of schizokinesis 
exist, since my own philosophy is a deterministic monism, but I 
am quite willing to admit that the fundamental assumptions of this 
philosophy remain unproven, and that conceivably they may be 
disproved by experimental investigation. Such investigation, it is 
my purpose to undertake with the aid of the money provided by 
Mrs. Riddle and the donors of the Hodgson Fund. 


The supposed varieties of schizoneurosis can be divided into 
afferent and efferent, according as the “gap” in the physical con- 
tinuity of the processes in the reflex arc is supposed to lie prior 
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or posterior, respectively, to the central or “ adjustor ” action in the 
nervous system. Both as a matter of the logical order of problems, 
and with respect to easy amenability to laboratory technique, it has 
seemed to me advisable to start work, at Harvard, with a rigid 
experimental study of the general problem of telepathy. True tele- 
pathy would probably involve both afferent and efferent schizo- 
neurosis. Stated in behavioristic terms, the telepathic process de- 
mands a gap in the physical continuity between events occurring 
in reflex arcs situated in two separated organisms, those of the 
“agent” and of the “ percipient,” respectively. A stimulus applied 
to a receptor system of the agent is supposed to generate a reaction 
or pseudo-response, in some effector system of the percipient. In 
other words, conceived in the simplest manner, a reflex arc has been 
split in two at the adjustor process, the afferent part of the response 
occurring in one organism, and the efferent part in another. If 
this splitting is complete, 1. e¢., if a perfect physical gap is established 
between the two organisms, and if, then, any degree of correlation 
of stimulus and reaction still exists between the two, experimental 
proof will be given of the reality of schizoneurosis. 


The technique which I am developing for the study of this 
situation consists in a refinement and modification of the classical 
“reaction time experiment ” of psychology. The special adaptation 
of this procedure which I am intending to employ may be called 
appropriately, the split reaction experiment. ‘The particular form 
of the original experiment primarily under consideration is the 
well-known choice reaction, which involves the use of two alter- 
native stimuli, presented in random,order, and demanding one of 
two corresponding reactions. In order to eliminate the equation 
of the experimenter and to insure as nearly as possible constancy 
of conditions, an elaborate electrical system has been designed and 
constructed which automatically presents the stimuli to the agent 
and records and classifies the reactions of the percipient (as right 
or wrong “ answers”). This apparatus provides mechanical shuf- 
fling of the stimuli at the instant of their presentation, precluding 
all possibility of knowledge of the order of the stimuli, on the part 
of either of the subjects or of the experimenter, from affecting 
the results. Since the control is entirely electrical, the governing 
parts of the apparatus can be located at any desired distance from 
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the subjects, who in turn, can be separated as much as required. 
The electrical system of conrol also makes it possible to minister to 
the comfort and to the emotional composure of the subjects during 
the experiments. Painstaking efforts will be made to remove all 
disturbing stimuli, by securing, so far as possible, complete command 
over the sensory fields of the agent and percipient. 

I am not ready, as yet, to publish a detailed description of this 
apparatus, which represents a refinement of technique not common 
even in orthodox psychological work, but which can be adapted, I 
believe, to the laboratory study of every variety of afferent schizo- 
neurosis. 

Ownig to the very short time during which we have been at work 
upon these difficult problems, I have naturally nothing in the form 
of final data to offer, and I presume that you are more interested, 
for your present purposes, in obtaining a statement of general policy 
and plans than in concrete results. 

I should like to take this opportunity to say that we are anxious 
to secure for our experiments, subjects supposed to possess telepathic 
or other supernormal powers, and shall be glad to examine experi- 
mentally any persons claiming to have such powers, or to receive 
information concerning the names and addresses of such persons. 

Yours very truly, 
LEONARD THOMPSON TROLAND. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DORIS CASE. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


VI 
EXPLANATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 


Hints of obsession have been frequent in the narrative of the 
facts without explaining exactly what was meant by the term. 
It is used in psychiatry to denote only fixed ideas or the persist- 
ence of certain types of delusions, and does not imply. any influ- 
ence outside the organism. As it is employed in this discussion, 
however, it denotes the attack or influence of discarnate spirits on 
the mind and body of the subject. Whether such a doctrine be true 
or not depends on the evidence and hence I am only at present 
defining the term or giving the sense in which it will be used in 
this discussion. The evidence and the articulation of the theory 
with other knowledge must determine its validity as a fact. 

It is probable that the imagination influences the mind of most 
people in their conception of what obsession is. They probably 
judge it by comparison with the simplest ideas of such phenom- 
ena: namely, that a spirit seizes or occupies the body as a living 
being might do. But no such conception of the problem is toler- 
ated in this discussion. There may be analogies with our normal 
relation of consciousness to the organism in obsession, but we can- 
not form a physical conception of it. That is the temptation of 
the layman. But it can mean nothing more in the definition of it 
than the simple fact that the causal influence for producing certain 
phenomena in the human organism is a spirit rather than the 
ordinary intra-organic stimulus. How the spirit does it and 
whether he merely instigates the effects or transmits them is the 
subject of investigation. In the idea of spirit obsession we simply 
go outside the living body for the explanation and seek it in some 
sort of intelligence, whether acting consciously or unconsciously 
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on the living organism. How such a thing is done is not the 
primary question but the fact of it, and yet to make the fact in- 
telligible it may be proper to show how it is or may be possible. 


The believer in telepathy should not object to the possibility 
of obsession. The telepathic view of certain supernormal phe- 
nomena carries with it the implication of an outside mind in- 
fluencing another and, whether we know the process or not, all 
that is observed in the phenomena of obsession would have to be 
explained by telepathic processes by any one who does not go 
beyond telepathy for explaining spiritistic, or alleged spiritistic, 
phenomena. Only the materialist who rejects telepathy can get 
any fulcrum for opposing spirit obsession. The believer in telep- 
athy must stretch his theory to account for these facts quite as 
readily as he does to explain those illustrating personal identity 
only. But there is not one iota of evidence that telepathy between 
the living ever produces any such phenomena. All that it can le- 
gitimately be applied to is the coincidences between two persons’ 
thoughts, and not to the organized and purposive actions in the 
organism of an abnormal person, instigated by an outside mind. 
But the believer in telepathy is forced to hold this view unless 
he accepts the existence of spirits. 


Obsession, however, is not a necessary implication of the ex- 
istence of spirits. But this is merely because the term is usually 
narrowed to mean a certain type of influence on the human 
organism or mind. Were the process of obsession synonymous 
with communication it would be otherwise. But we can conceive 
communication without granting all that is involved in what 
we mean by obsession. Nevertheless the possibility of obsession 
is implied by the fact of communication with spirits or by the 
facts which prove their existence. From the scientific point of 
view we cannot assume the existence of spirits without some sort 
of communication with them, whether by telepathy, automatic 
writing, apparitions, or photography. Whatever the method, it 
implies sufficient influence on the living mind to get a message 
through, or to produce an effect in the sensory and physical world. 
That once conceded, there is no limit to the influence except that 
which the facts establish. Communication implies some influence 
on the mind or the body of the psychic and as that takes a variety 
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of forms, sensory and motor, it is only a question of the facts to 
find their extension. Indeed the extension has to be very slight, 
as it is only the abnormal form of the phenomena which are found 
in normal communication. The communications upon which we 
have usually relied for the evidence of spirits have occurred in 
practically normal people and have been associated with real or 
apparent organization for the purpose. The subject, outside the 
special times when the communications take place, is at least 
apparently normal. But obsession involves more or less ab- 
normal conditions, probably the ignorance of the obsessing agent, 
and so dissociation of the normal bodily functions. Conse- 
quently obsession is only the abnormal use of the same process 
which is necessary for the normal and rational communications. 
The extension of the process is very simple and requires only 
the accompaniment of dissociation to give the phenomena the 
form that is apparent in cases having claims to being obsession. 


The difficulty of proving obsession lies in the fact that most 
cases in which it has been suspected or applied have been such 
as offered no such evidence as we have for the existence of spirits. 
We have been accustomed simply to defending a medium as a 
person who can get into rapport with the spiritual world and the 
attestation of this has been the evidence for the personal identity 
of a given deceased person. The supernormal is quite apparent 
in the evidence. But in such cases as Miss Fischer, if there was 
anything supernormal in it at all, it was very small in quantity, 
and of a character that did not suggest the discarnate. If, there- 
fore, we obtain evidence of obsession in such a case it must be 
by another method than accepting either the facts or the con- 
clusion on the experiences of Miss Fischer. The only way to 
obtain the evidence is by cross reference, and this means that 
the subject should be used as a sitter with another psychic. If 
the experiences which had been treated as products of dissocia- 
tion in the subject are repeated through the psychic, in this in- 
stance Mrs. Chenoweth, and the proper personality designated, 
we should have reasonable evidence for obsession. 


Fortunately the Fischer case does not stand alone. Several 
experiments of the kind have already been made which lead up 
to this one. They were the Thompson-Gifford (Proceedings 
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Am. S. P. R., Vol. III), the de Camp-Stockton (Journal Am. §. 
P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 181-265), the Ritchie-Abbott (Proceedings 
Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 429-560), and two other cases not 
named specifically (Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. IX, pp. 209-229). 
All of these were cases which the physician and psychologist 
would diagnose as dissociation or paranoia. All three of the first 
cases mentioned resulted in proof of the identity of the deceased 
person who was the origin of the phenomena. The Thompson- 
Gifford case was more manifestly allied to obsession, as the whole 
nature of Mr. Thompson was modified by the influence and we 
were fortunate in having the identity of Gifford proved by it. 
It is probable that the de Camp-Stockton case was equally one of 
obsession. Hysterical dissociation, or if not that, paranoia, would 
have been the natural diagnosis of it. But the primary point to 
be made is that in each case we obtained indubitable evidence of 
personal identity by the method of cross reference. This means 
that each subject was taken to a psychic under test conditions, 
one of them to two psychics, and the personality claiming or 
claimed to be the cause of the subjective phenomena purported to 
communicate through the psychic and to narrate many of the ex- 
periences of the subject, thus establishing their supernormal char- 
acter in both instances. In the subjects themselves, the experi- 
ence bore no evidence of being supernormal, because the person 
purporting to manifest through them was the subject of normal 
knowledge. But this was eliminated by the experiment at cross 
reference. The same kind of supernormal was established by 
this method that was so conclusive in other experiments. The 
phenomena that could not be made evidential in the experiences of 
the subject became so by experiment with the psychic and created 
a presumption of what was possible in other cases of hysteria or 
multiple personality. Cross reference gave a character to the 
facts which they did not superficially have in the subjects. 

There are three steps in the process of proof. (1) Wemay 
take any person to a psychic and have the personal identity of a 
deceased friend proved by the incidents in his terrestrial life. 
(2) We may take a person apparently influenced by a known 
deceased person in various ways, tho not evidentially, to a psychic 
and have both his or her personality proved and by cross refer- 
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ence with the experiences of the subject establish the identity of 
the cause in the case. (3) We may take a case where there 
are similar phenomena occurring as occur in the first two cases, 
except that they do not indicate, superficially at least, any evi- 
dence of the discarnate and its influence on the mind or body of 
the subject, and by performing the same experiment as in the 
first two cases obtain cross references to the subject’s experiences 
with allusion to specific deceased persons, and in this way slightly 
extend the hypothesis applying to the other two types on account 
of the fact that there is an essential resemblance between them. 
This resemblance is in the circumstance that in all the cases the 
subject’s own experiences bore no superficial evidence of being 
supernormal, but were proved so by cross reference. ‘The differ- 
ence is that personal identity was not, or is not proved, in this 
last instance, that of Miss Fischer. But identity of personality 
was established and that is all that cross reference will do when 
it does not communicate experiences of the earthly life. 


The record shows that the mother of the sitter, Miss Fischer, 
gave good evidence of her personal identity. But this is not evi- 
dence for obsession. It only helps to establish the fact of sur- 
vival. But she made statements about her daughter that form a 
measure of testimony to the supposition of obsession and in so far 
as testimony of this kind is a part of incidents which establish 
veracity it has its weight. There is added to this the more evi- 
dential incidents of Dr. Hodgson. He gave evidence of his 
identity, in the manner in which he referred to the Beauchamp 
case and compared it with that of Miss Fischer, and distinctly 
indicated that the present instance was one of obsession. But, if 
possible, we should desire evidence of the personal identity of the 
obsessing agent. This, however, was not obtained. There was 
no hint of any specific person in the experiences of Miss Fischer. 
Indeed no one familiar with such phenomena in the present stage 
of our knowledge would have suspected external influences. 
Every one would have stopped short with multiple personality 
as an adequate explanation. Moreover, even tho the person- 
alities.of Miss Fischer had names, they were not given by them- 
selves, so to speak. The subject herself, or the observer who 
had the case in his care, gave the names, so that there was no clue 
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to any reality beyond the mental states of the subject. The getting 
of the names, therefore, which we did, tho it was evidence of 
supernormal knowledge, did not attest the personal identity of 
any specific individual that was known. It proves identity of 
personality, to express a distinction of some importance, and so 


personal identity of that sort, tho not the earthly identity of the 
person. 


But all these distinctions, while they have some importance, 
do not affect the main problem, after the spiritistic hypothesis 
has once been established as an explanation for survival. Mere 
cross reference then suffices to prove obsession, if this cross ref- 
erence includes a sufficient number of incidents affecting the 
supernormal and definitely claims to make the phenomena ob- 
session. 

The demand that would be made upon us is that we should 
prove the identity of Margaret, Sleeping Margaret and Sick 
Doris. So far as mere names is concerned we had that of Mar- 
garet given and the statement that “ Margaret was double”. 
This would most naturally imply that Sleeping Margaret was 
meant as weil as Margaret. But a later statement that Mar- 
garet was a dual personality in the spiritual world might require 
us to put this interpretation on the reference to “ Margaret 
double.” But the name Margaret was a direct hit at the person- 
ality by that name. But the circumstances which complicates 
this is the fact that Minnehaha, or a little Indian, purports to be 
a guide to the girl and refers to a “ Margaret who is quite dif- 
ferent from the personality known by that name in the record. 
Minnehaha has apparently all the knowledge that Margaret had 
and perhaps that of Sleeping Margaret, but she not only does not 
give the name Margaret, but speaks of a “ Margaret”’ against 
whom she has great antipathy. 

The name is not the most important evidence to have of a 
personality and I do not know any case in which this fact is more 
clear than in the present one. In the first place, impersonation 
may account for a name, and in the second place some one might 
give it without intending to impersonate, so that the proof of 
personal identity will have to rest on incidents having a collective 
significance that excludes impersonation on the one hand and 
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mention by another on the other hand, where the facts show the 
intention not to impersonate. The mere giving of a name does 
not prove that this is the communicator and neither would an 
incident prove it. But a large collective mass of them showing 
the right sort of unity and natural associations would prove it. 
Hence, while it helps in clearness to have names, the issue has to 
be decided by the incidents and these we have in abundance as 
communicated by Minnehaha. But we are here handicapped by 
the fact that Minnehaha purports to be a guide and such a func- 
tionary may know much about other personalities which, when 
communicated, do not prove his or her personality tho proving 
that of the others. 

The consequence is that the issue becomes one of independent 
personality whose identity is not or may not be proved, tho the 
evidence for existence may be present. But this evidence can 
have its value only when the spiritistic hypothesis has otherwise 
been proved, and this fact is assumed in the present discussion. 
It is also assumed that the personal identity of certain communi- 
cators has ample evidence for it. 


Assuming what I have just said to be true, we may suppose 
that Minnehaha proves her existence, though not proving her 
identity, if she is to be treated as a guide to the sitter. The prob- 
lem then is to ascertain who the other personalities are or whether 
they are independent personalities at all. 


As Minnehaha gives many facts that are true of Margaret we 
might suppose that she is Margaret. But the objection to this 
is that her character is so different from Margaret’s as manifested 
in Miss Fischer that we are at once balked in that hypothesis. 
We might suppose her to be Sleeping Margaret who purports to 
be a guide. There is much in the character of Sleeping Margaret 
to sustain this view as well as the facts told, and the function 
claimed by both Sleeping Margaret and Minnehaha. So. far as 
I can see there is nothing to prohibit this hypothesis except the 
statement of Starlight that Sleeping Margaret was the subcon- 
scious of the sitter and the evident appearance in the facts that 
this view is correct. In my experiments with Sleeping Margaret 
it was noticeable that she could write automatically, but Minne- 
haha did not do it. Of course this might have been due to the 
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misunderstanding that arose between us as to when and through 
whom she was to do the writing. At the sitting that day I had 
asked Minnehaha to write in the evening experiment. She after- 
ward stated that she had tried to write through Mrs. Chenoweth, 
tho I meant in my request that it should be through the sitter, 
Miss Fischer, during her sleep, in which nothing occurred, tho 
I gave the pencil for the purpose. If Minnehaha be Sleeping 
Margaret and at the same time a spirit, we should naturally expect 
her to be able to do what Sleeping Margaret does with ease. The 
misunderstanding with me may be the cause of this failure, tho it 
is hard to see why that fully accounts for it. We should also have 
to encounter the difficulty of supposing Sleeping Margaret to be 
a spirit at all. ‘The evidence is very inadequate for that view, 
and any identification of Minnehaha with the subconscious of 
Miss Fischer would make confusion of the supernormal in con- 
nection with her personality as exhibited through Mrs. Chen- 
oweth, unless we made assumptions about the subconscious for 
which there is no evidence whatever. 


There is no reason whatever for treating Minnehaha as either 
a subliminal of Miss Fischer or as a fabrication of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. Not the former because there is no trace of her with Miss 
Fischer, save in the supernormal incidents which she gave through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, and not the latter because of the supernormal 
which her work represents. But we may regard Sleeping Mar- 
garet as the subconscious of Miss Fischer, tho she claims to be a 
spirit. Before we make any decisive effort to determine the re- 
lation of Minnehaha to Sleeping Margaret we should have to de- 
cide the status which the latter shall have in the phenomena of 
Miss Fischer. The claim which she makes has nothing to do 
with the decision of the case, especially because Sleeping Margaret 
did not always claim to bea spirit. At an earlier date she denied 
that she was a spirit, so that her affirmation and denial offset each 
other. But the most important things against the hypothesis 
that she is a spirit are the limitations of her knowledge and the 
manifestation of phenomena that are wholly unlike those of 
real or alleged spirits that give good evidence of the supernormal. 
Sleeping Margaret gave no evidence whatever of supernormal 
knowledge. On the contrary, answers to questions often re- 
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vealed an ignorance which spirits would not be supposed to have, 
at least such ignorance as many with good claims to being spirits 
do not have. Moreover what she knows in so many instances is 
merely what Miss Fischer normally knows, so that the facts not 
only refute the claim to a spiritistic source, at least evidentially, 
but create a suspicion about the statements which do not reflect 
normal knowledge of Miss Fischer, tho not being verifiably de- 
rived from the outside. If Sleeping Margaret were not so often 
coincident with Doris, her statements about the other world might 
have some consideration as coincident with statements made 
through other sources. Tho these latter statements and their 
coincidence with revelations elsewhere do not lose their values 
in any case, because Miss Fischer’s reading and knowledge about 
such things is practically nothing, the preponderance of her knowl- 
edge is drawn from the normal experience of Doris and shows 
such limitations that it will require much more and much better 
evidence to prove that she is a spirit than any which we have. 
The only circumstance that indicates any perplexity whatever 
about her statements is that some of them about the transcen- 
dental world cannot be supposed for a minute to have been derived 
from reading, as she knows nothing about spiritistic literature. 
But those statements are too few to prove the case for the claim 
of Sleeping Margaret. They may perplex us to account for them 
by reference to normal knowledge, but they are insufficient as 
evidence. 

The whole case depends on the manner in which we shall treat 
the problem of secondary personality. I have been discussing the 
issue as if secondary personality were necessarily opposed to a 
spiritistic hypothesis. This view, however, is a misconception of 
it. So far from being a rival explanation of spiritistic theories, 
it is perfectly adjustable to them. In the instances in which the 
facts are probably subconscious, secondary personality is the 
only legitimate hypothesis to account for the contents of the phe- 
nomena. But it is possible to conceive that secondary person- 
ality or the subconscious is the vehicle for the transmission of 
influence from the spiritual world. That is, the subconscious may 
be the instrument of communication. That it is such is definitely 
proved by the coloring from this subconscious which the messages 
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receive. The language and form of expression are usually that 
of the medium and rarely represents the characteristic phrasing 
of the communicator. Often the only characteristic of the com- 
municator will be a word or two imbedded in the phraseology 
characteristic of the medium, or at least that of the control, who 
usually admits that the subconscious of the medium affects the 
form of the message. With this in view, which does not require 
elaborate representation at this late date, we may have a leverage 
for removing the sense of radical opposition between secondary 
personality and spiritistic influences. But this assumes that the 
results are an intermixture of two mental products, the spirit’s 
and the medium’s, where there is any communication at all. 
What the limits of this may be has not been definitely determined, 
but they may extend so far as to include the entire contents of 
the subconscious while the stimulus is from the spirit. I have 
already developed this idea at some length and shall only refer 
the reader to it here. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 
138-168. In that discussion I carried the doctrine to the point 
that would assume the total contents to be that of the subject’s 
subliminal while the stimulus that aroused it was external and 
possibly spiritistic. Indeed this is exactly the case with all 
normal knowledge of the external physical world. Matter acts 
causally on the sensorium and we react in the form of conscious- 
ness. How far transmission of some kind may take place in 
ordinary experience is not determined. In fact, it is hardly even 
supposed, and only color adaptation in nature and photography, 
and possibly visual perception, suggest the possibility of trans- 
missive actions where we have hitherto supposed that there is no 
commerce or influxus physicus between the physical and mental 
worlds. It will be hard to suppose that the subconscious mind is 
any exception to this law. Indeed, we know that it is capable of 
interpreting ordinary stimuli in the same way that normal con- 
sciousness does and we must expect the same law to be operative 
in communication with outside minds, whether by telepathy or 
spirits. . 
One illustration proves this claim. In a sitting with Mrs. 
Chenoweth the communicator was a Mr. Fry, an old friend of 
mine. Mrs. Chenoweth never heard of him and did not know 
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that he had been communicating on this occasion. In the sub- 
liminal recovery she asked me if I knew any one by the name of 
Calvin and I replied that I knew only one person by that name. 
She then went on to say that the name Calvin kept ringing in her 
ears, clairaudiently of course, and added that she knew of Mrs. 
Eddy’s coachman by the name of Calvin Frye. Here the name 
Fry, clairaudiently, had been communicated to her subconscious 
in the process of the sitting and served as a stimulus to awaken 
her own memories and associations. The stimulus was from the 
spirit but the contents were from the mind or subconscious of the 
medium. ‘This may occur ona very large scale. The extent of it 
is suggested by the meagerness and fragmentary nature of many 
of the communications and even the purest ones are contaminated 
by the influences of the subconscious. 


Now taking this point of view in the interpretation of the 
present case we may concede the psychologist and the psychiatrist 
all he wishes to suppose or assert, except the denial of the presence 
of foreign stimulus. So far as the contents of Miss Fischer’s 
experiences are concerned we may concede, if we like, that they 
are all original products of her own mind due to stimuli external 
to the mind, tho not always external to the body. But the fact 
would not deny that spirits were the stimuli or a part of them. 
Of course, we have no right to assume them without evidence and 
I can only say that I am not now assuming this presence. I am 
only maintaining the possibility that this is the case in order to 
put ourselves in a position to correctly estimate the evidence if 
there be any. Of many of the facts we have no more evidence 
for their subjective source than we have for their objective origin. 
But the evidence for the supernormal is so meager that we must 
not assume a foreign stimulus of the spiritistic type without 
proper evidence. Of that again. What we wish to do at this 
point is to keep our eyes fixed on the subconscious or secondary 
personality elements in the phenomena as quite possible with 


spiritistic stimulus and little or no contents transmitted from the 
outside. 


This view assumes that the development of psychic capacities 
may not be sufficient to admit of transmitted influences, at least 
of the kind that is evidence of the transmission. Now this is 
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precisely the conception of the case which was taken by Star- 
light in her statements about the sleeping personality in the re- 
markable experiment which I performed in order to settle the 
status of Sleeping Margaret. Cf. p. 279 ff. Starlight said the 
difficulty was that the spirit of Miss Fischer was not far enough 
out of her body to get the messages. Interpreting this spatial 
conception of the condition in terms of rapport, we may say that 
the shock she received, first physically from the cruelty of her 
father and the second mental from the death of her mother, left 
her out of proper rapport with both the physical and the spiritual 
worlds, so that she had dissociation from her normal side and de- 
fective relationship with the supernormal side. She stood in the 
intermundia, so to speak, and could not be rationally influenced by 
spirits or even acted upon at all, or, if acted upon, transmission 
might fail. 

All this is merely preparatory to estimating the nature of 
Margaret, Sleeping Margaret, and Minnehaha. The problem 
divides itself into several, or several different aspects. (1) Is 
Minnehaha Margaret? (2) If not Margaret, is she Sleeping 


Margaret? (3) Is Margaret a spirit or merely a secondary 
personality? (4) Is Sleeping Margaret a spirit or merely a 
secondary personality ? 


We cannot treat Minnehaha as a secondary personality of 
Doris, since the experiences of Doris reveal no evidence of her 
presence, tho there are facts in the life of Doris that can be attrib- 
uted to Minnehaha after she proved her independent existence 
through Mrs. Chenoweth. Neither is Minnehaha a secondary 
personality of Mrs. Chenoweth because she gives such a mass of 
supernormal information. These suppositions, therefore may be 
dismissed from a scientific account. But the information she 
gives often coincides with the incident in the life of both Margaret 
and Sleeping Margaret. At first the incidents seemed confined to 
Margaret: and so for some time I supposed she was Margaret, 
Doris having obtained the latter name from suggestion to the sub- 
conscious. But events soon showed that she was not Margaret. 
She gave the names of the two Margarets and disclaimed vigor- 
ously that she was Margaret, showing decided hostility to her. 
To complicate matters she gave some incidents coincident with the 
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life of Sleeping Margaret, but insisted that Sleeping Margaret 
was the “spirit of Baby”, the subconscious of Doris, and to 
render the identification of the two still more difficult, she was not 
like Sleeping Margaret in her characteristics. But she solved the 
problem of her own individuality and the independent existence 
of Margaret at one stroke by impressing Margaret into a “ con- 
fession.” In this Margaret showed both her characteristics and 
proved her identity. Thus Margaret and Minnehaha are spirits 
and not secondary personalities. 


But what of Sleeping Margaret? In the life of Doris Fischer 
Sleeping Margaret claims to be a spirit. We must remember, 
however, in the first place, that at an earlier period of Doris’s life 
she denied that she was a spirit. But later she was insistent upon 
it. But her limited knowledge is decidedly against any such claim 
and one cannot read the record of my experiments with her with- 
out feeling strongly that she has no claims to being a spirit. And 
then Minnehaha distinctly affirms that she is “ the spirit of Baby”, 
making her the subconscious, and so did Starlight in an experi- 
ment arranged simply to see what would happen regarding Sleep- 
ing Margaret. I had a sitting with Doris asleep so as to bring 
Starlight into direct contact with Sleeping Margaret. Starlight 
saw Minnehaha and gave her name Laughing Water in symbols, 
but did not see Sleeping Margaret. She insisted that the person 
she was talking to was “‘ Baby’s spirit”, that is the subconscious 
of Doris. Minnehaha repeated the statement in her communi- 
cations through Mrs. Chenoweth. It would thus appear that 
Sleeping Margaret was not a spirit, but the secondary personality 
gf Doris, directly against her own claims in the life of Doris and 
the identity of appearances as compared with Margaret. But to 
complicate this situation, Sleeping Margaret comes to communi- 
cate through Mrs. Chenoweth and gives some evidence for her 
identity. 

But the contradiction and confusion is very easily unravelled, 
It is effected in a remarkable manner. In the course of the com- 
munications I was told that Margaret was a “ dual personality ” 
in the spiritual world. This would make it possible that she was 
also Sleeping Margaret. In her own “confession” she spon- 
taneously stated that she had caused the sleep state and made 
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Doris think she was a spirit as Sleeping Margaret. Hence when 
she came to communicate as Sleeping Margaret she was only con- 
firming the hypothesis that the two personalities were the same 
person producing effects under different conditions and effects 
of a somewhat different kind. The result is that what we know 
as “ Sleeping Margaret”, so far as the mere contents of her con- 
versations are concerned, is the subconscious of Doris, but a 
condition to get occasional influences from the “other side.” 
Now this is actually explained by Minnehaha. The latter said that 
in her sleep—and Starlight did the same in her diagnosis—was 
only “ half over”’, or partly “ out of the body ”’, out of rapport 
with the two worlds, we may say and this made her relationships 
with both more or less casual, with the spiritual world scarcely at 
all. All that Margaret could do was to act as a stimulus to it 
and let the subconscious determine for itself the meaning of the 
stimulus, with occasional transmissions of messages as she pleased 
to do it. Margaret herself said that the transmission was not 
controllable by those on the “ other side.” 


Now Minnehaha’s knowledge of both personalities is readily 
explained. She claims to be a guide to Doris and as such she 
would know much or all that went on about the subject Doris, and 
hence the liability to confusion when inferring her identity from 
the facts. She seems to have been aware of this and was reluc- 
tant to tell the facts for fear she would be blamed for them in the 
life of Doris. But she was more willing after the “ confession ”’ 
of Margaret, when she had established her independence of Mar- 
garet. 


The only apparent difficulty in this interpretation is that Mar- 
great appeared to have no knowledge of the existence of Sleeping 
Margaret, but knew about Sick Doris and Real Doris. But 
Sleeping Margaret knew all about Margaret. This apparent 
discrepancy is easily explained. If Margaret was a “ dual per- 
sonality’ on the “ other side”’ she would either be amnesic or 
not. If amnesic, we could understand that, when she assumed 
the personality of Sleeping Margaret, she might be like Sally in 
knowing about the other personalities, as Sleeping Margaret did, 
and be amnesic of her own experiences as Sleeping Margaret 
when she resumed the personality of Margaret. On the other 
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hand, if she was not amnesic, she could deliberately conceal her 
identity with Sleeping Margaret in order to better secure her hold 
on the situation and play the game more effectively. There is no 
proof that she did not know about Sleeping Margaret. There 
is some evidence that she did know about her, and there is no 
evidence of her amnesia. It is simply an open field for conjecture 
as to possibilities in either direction. 

We have, then, evidence for a case of obsession with the 
identity of two of the personalities fairly well indicated, tho not 
so clear as may be desired. Minnehaha and Margaret are spirits, 
Minnehaha a guide for good, and Margaret a spirit in for fun and 
mischief. Sleeping Margaret is a composite of the subconscious 
of Doris and of occasional transmissions, perhaps, from beyond, 
tho not knowing that they are such, possibly from the “ secondary 
personality” of Margaret. I do not mean a composite in respect 
to nature, but of contents. The subconscious of Doris is in an 
intermediary or intermundial state, where it is much more in 
rapport with the physical body than when Margaret controlled it 
and excluded the control of Doris, and less in rapport with the 
spiritual world than is necessary to get evidence for the super- 
normal. Margaret, that is, the secondary Margaret, can use it for 
action under marked limitations, but transmit little from her own 
mind. Indeed, Sleeping Margaret actually claims not to be able 
to influence the mind of Doris, but only her body. But in pro- 
ducing the state, enough is transmitted, either directly or by stim- 
ulus, to make the subconscious think, because it is out of rapport 
with the body, that it is a spirit, and such it is in some sense of 
the term. The same phenomena of impersonation occasionally 
occurs in the subliminal of Mrs. Chenoweth. Usually she is a 
spectator of pictographic images and thus distinguishes between 
herself and the spirit, bue occasionally she gets the message in its 
pure form, apparently without having to interpret it, and speaks 
as if she were the spirit, thus unconsciously impersonating. Now 
Doris, from being “ half out of her body ”, imperfectly in rapport 
with the transcendental world, becomes the subject of mixed in- 
fluences, those from the spiritual world being sporadic and im- 
perfect, and once getting the conviction that she was a spirit trans- 
mitted to her, she would play that role readily enough, especially 
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if any thoughts of the personality producing the state should be 
transmitted and act as an obsession, and Margaret practically 
said this was the fact. In this condition a psychic does not always 
see the spirit that is influencing her. In her subliminal state Mrs. 
Chenoweth often gets a message, but does not know whence it 
comes. But for the belief that she is communicating with the 
spirits and for the habit of distinguishing what are her own 
thoughts and what are foreign, she would probably take all 
thoughts as her own, and if she did this systematically would im- 
personate others all unconsciously. But the development of her 
mediumship has taken her beyond this intermundial condition of 
confused influences. Not so with Doris. Her spirit is not prop- 
erly in rapport with the transcendental in her sleep: that is, the 
sleep known as Sleeping Margaret, and retains rapport with her 
vocal organism, but not with her body in general, as I found in 
one of my experiments, and so receives imperfect influences from 
the spiritual world. This is conceded by Margaret in her “ con- 
fession ’’, and so we have a spirit stimulus, but largely subjective 
and subconscious contents in the reactions. 

The view here defended was confirmed in a remarkable man- 
ner by communications purporting to come from Edmund 
Gurney, the English psychic researcher, who died in 1888. He 
was wholly unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth and died long before 
she began to show psychic power or to develop mediumship. The 
view which he communicated came later in the experiments. I 
had an opportunity to ask if he had studied the case at hand, 
when he came to communicate, and his reply was that he had done 
so in a measure. I then asked him why Sleeping Margaret had 
claimed to be a spirit, though I had been told by the controls and 
other communicators that she was the girl’s subconscious. His 
reply was as follows: 


“ Her ignorance of her plane of existence is quite plausible 
to one who has seen spirits having no freedom of action in a 
normal relation after death. Even quite free through disintegra- 
tion of the body, the illusion will persist of attachment to the 
physical and the same sort of an illusion may be accompanied by 
an effort to free a spirit from physical contact, as is done in 
trance when freedom is not fully acquired.” 
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The whole case could not be stated more clearly. In our 
dealing with obsessed cases nothing has been more clear than the 
illusion of many obsessing personalities about their relation to 
the person affected. Some do not know they are dead, but think 
they are still in their bodies, when in fact they are disturbing the 
body of some living person. They know nothing of the spiritual 
world. It is certainly quite conceivable that a living spirit, having 
partly freed itself from the body, that is, having become anzs- 
_ thetic when it cannot realize the existence of the body, and when 
it is partly in rapport with the transcendental world, may think 
that it is a discarnate spirit. It is clear that the communication 
with the spiritual world by Sleeping Margaret, if it exist at all, 
is very meager and not rightly evidential. The absence of all 
knowledge of the body is quite apparent in the various person- 
alities that effected Doris, in so far as the suppressed personality 
is concerned. The anesthesia gurantees that. Hence, if any 
wandering suspicion should arise in the mind that it was a spirit 
in the condition which “ Margaret”’ said she had produced as 
Sleeping Margaret, the impersonation from that point on would 
become natural and explicable, and this without supposing any 
intentional deception. The conditions would occur which Ed- 
mund Gurney has described. That is, the same illusion which 
affects the dead might affect the living with a mere change of 
relationship. The phenomenon is only an extension or modifica- 
tion of what secondary personality is in all cases, only it happens 
in this case that the word “ spirit ” is used. 

When Doris was asked what idea she had of spirits she re- 
plied that she had never “spent two minutes thinking about 
spirits.” She said, when she saw the apparition of her mother, 
that she did not think of her as a spirit, but only as her mother ! 
This is clear evidence that she either has no idea whatever of a 
spirit, as in fact she has not, or that the conception which Sleeping 
Margaret has of a spirit is too indefinite to compare it with any- 
thing that we may scientifically claim to be real. Hence there 
is nothing in the claim of Sleeping Margaret or in the phenomena 
accompanying her personality to sustain the view that she is a 
discarnate spirit or that her nature is in any way in conflict with 
the hypothesis that she is the subconscious of Doris, sustaining, 
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perhaps, the same relation to the other personalities that Sally in 
the Beauchamp case was supposed to sustain to B I, B II and 
B IV. On that view she would not be an obsessing agent, tho 
she might present an approximate condition to that in which 
obsessing agents might operate. 

But we have Minnehaha and “ Margaret” as evidence of 
supernormal personalities in connection with the case, and prob- 
ably Sick Doris, though of the last we have no evidence but a few 
statements made by Minnehaha. “ Margaret,’ whoever she was, 
lies at the basis of the personality that passed under that name 
and it is not necessary to assume that she was the sole influence 
affecting the girl. She was simply the control through whom all 
sorts of other personalities. could operate, just as in any medium 
the various communicators reflect the personality of the control. 
Hence the name Margaret represents a condition in which this 
personality is at the front and others may operate through her. 
It would be the same with Sick Doris, and in fact it was so 
implied in a statement made about that personality or condition. 
Minnehaha can be called an obsessing agent only in the wider 
view of that phenomenon. But being a better type of personality 
not bent on mischief or disturbance she can best be called a guide 
with a good purpose, but related to Doris by way of influence 
much as the other personalities tho differing in character and 
purpose. 

The real significance of these phenomena is not merely in the 
general idea of obsession, but in its relation to various maladies 
which are not recognized by the medical fraternity. The bare 
conception of spirits interfering in the life of living people is 
not all that I wish to enforce by the case. The word “ obsession ” 
will not convey to most people the wider interest of the facts. 
We must remember that Doris Fischer is not merely one case, 
but she is only an example of a large class. She was regarded as 
incurable by the medical fraternity and the only prognosis which 
the physicians could give was confinement and death in an insane 
asylum. It was the same fate that the physicians expected of 
Mr. Thompson in the case discussed in earlier Proceedings (Vol. 
III). ‘The cases of paranoia which we studied and helped illus- 
trate the phenomena again and no one knows the limit of obses- 
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sion, once we have shown that new phenomena, non-evidential in 
themselves, may yield to explanation of an extraordinary kind by 
means of cross reference methods. It does not mean that or- 
ganic difficulties do not exist side by side with obsession, for it is 
a part of the teaching by those who have insisted on obsession 
that it may often be due to disease or accident, so that we cannot 
set up an antithesis between physiological and psychological ex- 
planations. They may gohand inhand. We are not setting aside 
any of the proved physical connections or lesions in such phe- 
nomena. We are but supplementing them by the conjunction of 
psychical ones, even tho these are connected with foreign agents. 
The one point that we have to consider is the question whether 
we have evidence that these foreign agents act upon the mind and 
organism of the patient. We may concede all the physiological 
influences you are pleased to believe or prove. There is no con- 
troversy with physical or physiological methods. All that we 
insist on is that there is evidence that spirits influence certain 
people in certain types of maladies, and for all that we know or 
care, that the conditions which made it possible may have been 
purely physical. The existence of physical antecedents and causes 
does not interfere with the facts. It only proves the complica- 
tions with which we have to deal. 


The fundamental matter of wide importance is the study and 
cure of the various types of mental diseases that do not yield to 
the usual methods. If all dissociation is complicated with ob- 
session or allied influences the method of cure is perfectly appar- 
ent. The same will be said of paranoia, and perhaps certain other 
maladies. The study of such cases will show what we may do 
with them. At present we cannot make assured generalizations. 
It will require perhaps a hundred or a thousand instances to 
justify diagnosis without the use of the method of cross reference. 
In the first stages of our investigation we cannot rely upon the 
superficial phenomena to assign foreign causes to them. There 
was no superficial evidence in those which I have previously 
studied to justify the hypothesis of obsession or spiritistic in- 
fluences. Only experiment with a psychic who knew nothing 
about the patient and his or her experiences could determine what 
the superficial phenomena meant, and all that I can say is that 
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every case of dissociation resulted in the same general interpreta- 
tion of the facts. What reinforced the conclusion was that no 
such diagnosis ever occurred with normal people. When I had 
healthy people present—neither type ever being seen by the 
psychic—there was only the usual evidence of communicators, 
deceased friends. But in every instance in which I took a case 
of hysteria or dual personality, the phenomena proved the invasion 
of outside agencies. If a similar view had been taken of abso- 
lutely all cases the uniformity of diagnosis would have nullified 
the hypothesis. But the discrimination was correct in all cases. 
Hysteria, dissociation, dual personality, paranoia, and in one case 
dementia precox, all yielded to this method of investigation and 
diagnosis. Obsession proved to be the status of things. The phe- 
nomena which proved superficially to be the result of subjective 
causes were complicated with objective ones and _ spiritistic 
agencies at that. Noone can predict how far this will extend into 
the boundaries of insanity. We have dealt with several cases 
diagnosed as paranoia and found them to be cases of obsession. 
Whether this would prove to be uniformly the case we cannot 


yet tell. The probabilities cannot be determined without having 
a very large number of cases for observation and experimentation. 
But no intelligent man can refuse to admit the duty of trying the 
cases out until we know more than we do now about them. The 
success, however, thus far both in diagnosis and cure has been 


great enough to make it nothing less than criminal to ignore the 
development of this work. 


Conditions of Obsession. 


Hitherto we have been occupied with the question 
whether obsession was a fact, not how it is possible, and I 
shall not go into this matter a second time at any length. I 
have discussed it in the introduction, but I have not said a 
word about the conditions in the spirits that bring about what 
we call obsession. If there is no satisfactory evidence for the 
fact of it, we may well marshall evidence for its possibility, 
but in a scientific problem the first thing is the fact of a phe- 
nomenon and afterwards we may ascertain, if we can, how 
it takes place or how it takes the form actually manifested. 
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Many people object to the asserted or supposed fact until we 
have explained how it can occur. But this is not a scientific 
procedure. Our primary business is with the fact of obses- 
sion and the cause of it will be the subject of later determina- 
tion. But the characteristics reflected in the subject of it 
create a legitimate interest or curiosity to know why it takes 
such an unexpected form. 


The first answer to a question of this kind is that most 
people have nothing but a priori ideas of what spirits are and 
what they do, if they believe in their existence at all, and 
even those who do not believe in their existence assume that 
believers are right about what spirits are and do, if they 
exist. But both believers and unbelievers are wrong at this 
point. We may be forced by certain facts to believe that 
spirits exist without knowing anything about the manner of 
their existence, and hence for the scientific mind the prior 
question is the continuity of consciousness, and not the man- 
ner of it. But the public has so long been taught such defi- 
nite ideas about spirits that they do not reckon with the 
complexities of communication or with our ignorance of the 
process. Hence, when communications are given to them for 
consideration, they act toward them as they do toward the 
statements of a friend where they know much about the pro- 
cess and more about the person than the mere statements. 
But we cannot assume that a spiritual life has any such re- 
semblance to ours as would justify constructing it from the 
form of communications. But assume that communication 
with the dead has decided analogies with the mode of com- 
munication between the living, we should yet not know from 
this what the mental condition of all personalities in the 
spiritual world might be. 


But general remarks aside, the mere fact of proved con- 
tinuity implies personal identity and personal identity implies 
that a man in the spiritual world is the same as he is in this. 
With that simple fact, which ought to be incontestable, it 
would follow that evil personalities would retain their char- 
acters and if they got into contact with a psychic would ex- 
press them, either consciously or unconsciously, as do the good. 
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Now in addition to being the same as they were when living, 
this identity may, in some cases, take the form of fixed ideas 
or the persistence of earthly memories and desires with such 
intensity that the personality will be practically abnormal. 
Let such a person get into telepathic or other contact with 
a psychic and the effect could be predicted. The only limi- 
tation to expectation would be (1) the existence of uncon- 
scious and unintended messages or influences and (2) the 
distortion of influences by the condition of the psychic. But 
even this distortion implies a stimulus and the effect would 
be so different in appearance or kind as not to suggest its 
cause, or the nature of it. This distortion might be worse 
in undeveloped psychics and then made tenfold worse in case 
that the discarnate and “ earthbound ” spirit is also mentally 
and morally abnormal, while the best of psychics would have 
their results confused by minds that were themselves con- 
fused, as the earthbound are. 

There is no law that we can lay down about the condi- 
tion of spirits after death, as we have not sufficient informa- 
tion to justify this. But there is some evidence as to what 
it is for some of them. The general literature of the subject 
has expressed its conception in the term “ earthbound ”’, but 
that requires still to be defined in terms of more exact knowl- 
edge. But in general it means the persistence of terrestrial 
conceptions, desires, passions, beliefs to the extent of hallu- 
cinations and the inability to get adjusted to the new life. 
It is apparent in some cases that a violent death, if accom- 
panied by anger, or hatred, or any disturbed mental state 
such as fear, deliria, passionate attachment to sensuous ideals, 
vice, sin, etc., may so seize the mind as to prevent it from even 
realizing that the person is dead. There is no way to de- 
termine those cases in which such causes produce this effect 
and those in which they do not. But there is much evidence 
that it is a fact. A few illustrations that are well authenti- 
cated have been recorded. Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. IX, 
pp. 256-281. This will appear inconceivable to most people 
because they have been so accustomed to suppose that free- 
dom from the body removed all such limitations. But the 
fact is that the phenomenon is perfectly familiar to us in 
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ordinary life. In sleep we know nothing of our state or of 
the body. We think in our dreams, usually, that we are 
where the imagery of the dream puts us. We do not know 
that we are asleep or dreaming, unless we are so nearly 
awake that we may reflect on our sensations. Some one 
sense may be entirely awake and give rise to the conscious- 
ness of sleep. But usually we know nothing about it and 
take any experience or idea in the dream as real and have no 
conception whatever of our actual environment. No object 
or person about us is seen or known. We live in our past 
imagery without even knowing that it is past. It is the same 
in somnambulism and hallucinations. Eliminate the body 
which we know only through sensations and let the mind 
once be seized with these memory pictures and you have 
what is meant by the “earthbound” condition. If you come 
accidentally or otherwise, in that condition, into contact with 
a psychic you are certain to communicate your condition to 
the mind or organism of the psychic. Whether it shall be 
evil or good obsession will depend on that state of mind, 
whether you are rational or not. The persistence of sen- 
suous ideals or of unregulated habits will result in the trans- 
mission of them to the receptive person and you have all the 
phenomena we have been describing in the case at hand, 
modified by the subconscious of that subject. 

I repeat that we have still to determine the nature and 
limits of what I have called the “ earthbound ” condition, the 
law producing it, and hence I have referred to it as more or 
less conjectural as a conception that had at least this much in 
its favor; namely, that it explains the peculiarities of the 
phenomena on record. ‘The law of personal identity and the 
evidence, so far as it goes, tends in that direction and there 
is absolutely nothing but imagination and prejudice against 
it. It is clearly taught both by the general literature on the 
subject and by the implications of many statements in this 
record, so that, if the testimony of communicators who have 
proved their veracity by proving their personal identity is 
to be accepted, there will be every reason for trying the hy- 
pothesis for its fitness to the fact, and seek further evidence 
for its certification. 
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The Larger Problem. 


The Imperator group of communicators or controls make 
it clear that there is a very large area of human conduct and 
maladies affected by the conclusions drawn from the facts 
of such records as the present one. It is quite clear in their 
management of the two cases here put on record that they 
had little regard for the special instance. They were far 
more concerned with the revelation of extensive spiritual in- 
fluence for both good and evil on the world than they were 
for the merely evidential question in the individual case. 
They seized the opportunity which the cases offered to urge, 
and if possible, todemonstrate the extensive influence of spirit- 
ual activities on human life and this without any attempt to 
classify them. The main thing emphasized was the fact of 
organization to that end, quite as much on the side of evil as 
on that of the good. The interest in the Patison case was 
manifested for its evidence of the better type of influence. I 
had been interested in the special case for the possible evi- 
dence for influence in the direction of interpreting rhythm 
and music and as a scientific man would not have been 
tempted to generalize or to go further. But the whole mat- 
ter was taken out of my hands, and communicators brought 
of whom I had not dreamed that they might appear or be 
concerned. The controls actually remarked on the relation 
of the case to the one we had spent most of the year upon 
and Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of either one of them. 
The difference between them was correctly indicated and the 
Patison case was especially marked for the lesson of higher 
spiritual influences exercized on the living in contrast with 
such a group as that of Cagliostro. In other words, a per- 
fectly rational system was presented and one that the mind 
would never hesitate to accept if it had the evidence for it. 

There are, however, two aspects to the larger problems 
which might be considered as one, if it were not for the fact 
that ethical and spiritual problems, no matter how closely 
connected they may be with problems of health and disease, 
both mental and physical, do not show on the surface any 
classification with the phenomena that seems to be sympto- 
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matic of various maladies. Some day we shall know that 
morality and health are essentially connected, but the long 
and radical separation of mind and body in scientific consid- 
eration, taken along with philosophic dualism which caused 
that independence of treatment, makes it prudent to discuss 
the two aspects separately. The Imperator group emphasize 
the ethical and spiritual problem, and naturally enough. 
Having attained the spiritual world, they naturally look at 
the problem as affecting the future of the soul rather than 
its merely temporary adjustment with the body. They are 
not concerned with therapeutics, except as a means to spirit- 
ual development, and so do not discuss the problems which 
would interest the physician. We should perhaps remark 
however, that the terminology that makes the problem in- 
telligible to the medical man is of recent construction com- 
pared with the age of most of this group and only a few like 
Dr. Hodgson and Mr. Myers are familiar with the medical 
point of view, and they only to a slight extent. But it is only 
the general question of foreign influence on the organism 
that primarily interests them in the present stages of the 
problem. At any rate, the issue is not defined in the tech- 
nical terms of medical science and it is not necessary that this 
should be done, except for appealing to prejudices formed by 
that terminology which conceals more ignorance as to causes 
than most medical men are willing to admit, tho the phe- 
nomenology of the subject may be clear enough. It is the 
etiology that is unsettled and largely a matter of speculation. 
The whole question of adjusting the results of this work and 
its meaning to the various maladies involved is left to us, and 
the communicators occupy their time and work in making 
the fact of foreign influence, in certain types of malady, a 
proved fact and the rest must be left to the future to make 
plain. Moreover we have to be cautious how we allow in- 
ference and generalization to operate at present. All that we 
can say is that a number of cases which would be diagnosed 
as alternating or multiple personality, hysteria, some as 
paranoia, some as dementia precox and other maladies have 
yielded to investigation and treatment for obsession, and we 
are entitled to demand that the investigation be continued 
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and extended. How far the conclusion may be applicable we 
do not yet know, but we do know that foreign and spiritistic 
causes are provable where they were not suspected before, or 
ignored if suspected. The future and further investigation 
must determine how far such causes are operative. 

We should also add another qualification to the conclu- 
sion. All the instances in which spiritual influence is proved 
are exceptional. They do not represent the normal person, 
unless we except the Patison case. This child would appear 
normal to any ordinary observer and no one would suspect or 
observe anything abnormal that would associate it with those 
like the Fischer case. A physician would remark that the 
child is “nervous” tho not markedly so, and not as robust 
as the eupeptic type of child is. But he would find no ex- 
ternal traces of hysteria or dissociation, and for all practical 
purposes the child would be regarded as normal, tho not es- 
pecially robust. The others, however, all show some signs 
of dissociation and the conclusion for spiritistic influences 
must not be extended to the normal conditions of human life. 
We have still to prove that spirits can and do influence nor- 
mal life. The Patison case suggests it because nothing un- 
usual in the child’s life is observable to suggest investigation 
for such influences, except the remarkable interpretation of 
rhythm and music in movements without education or train- 
ing in them. But the other cases show external signs of 
hysteria or dissociation at times and so we must confine the 
explanation of the phenomena here recorded to that type 
until we have satisfactory evidence for its invasion of the 
normal man and woman. 

With these qualifications, therefore, we may emphasize 
the present need for further investigation into all maladies of 
' the functional sort or even organic ones, if the facts suggest 
the possibility of extra-organic causes. At any rate it is a 
matter of experiment, empirical investigation, and not of 
a priori determination, or of dogmatic and contemptuous rid- 
icule on the ground of supposed assurance against it. Para- 
noia, dementia precox and other maladies that are not proved 
by an autopsy may be worth investigation by the methods 
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here pursued, and we have dealt with several cases of it suc- 
cessfully and cured’ the patients. There is every reason to 
enlarge the investigation and to multiply the cases, under 
proper test conditions, in order to be sure how far the phe- 
nomena of spirit intervention extend. For a long time I 
felt very doubtful about the possibility of supposing or prov- 
ing spirit invasion of cases classed as insane. But too many 
cases have come under observation to resist the possible 
conclusion any. longer, and hence as a working hypothesis 
obsession, as an etiological explanation of certain cases, be- 
comes tenable and justified, until disproved. This is one of 
the larger aspects of our problem. 

We must not suppose that inquiry stops with naming a 
cause or naming that cause as spiritistic. ‘“ Obsession” is 
not a final term. It does not set off a group of phenomena 
or causes that have no articulation with anything else. On 
the contrary the very supposition of spiritistic invasion sug- 
gests that it may not be an isolated phenomenon, and what 
proves true of the abnormal person may prove true of the 
normal: for psychic ability, tho it is often accompanied by 
evidence of abnormal concomitants, is not always so, and if 
it be adjusted to normal life in any way it would rarely mani- 
fest the evidence for it. But whether so or not, the influence 
of such causal agencies may not stop with the limits assigned 
by abnormal cases and it is our duty to investigate and to as- 
certain what its limits are. We must not limit our ‘concep- 
tions by the concrete cases we have had under review, but 
look at the causal agency involved or implied and then work 
for ascertaining how generally it may be operative. 

The second aspect of the larger problem is the ethical and 
spiritual implications of it. The Imperator group was not 
primarily concerned, as I have remarked, with the mere indi- 
vidual case, but with the implications of it and more espe- 
cially with the laws affecting the occurrence of such phe- 
nomena, and hence constantly gave it a cosmic aspect. There 
was the distinct recognition of the scientific outlook in such 
problems and this is the relation of all such phenomena to 
the physical world as well as the spiritual. Its medical con- 
nection was intimated in saying that thousands of instances 
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were like the one under study and it implies that many are 
sent to the insane asylums who might easily be helped, if the 
medical man would only admit that he does not know 
everything, or that materialistic theories are not the whole 
of the truth. This same group of personalities taught the 
same view through Stainton Moses in his “ Spirit Teachings ”’, 
and tho we have to allow for subconscious modification by 
Mr. Moses himself, as asserted by the personalities them- 
selves when transmitting their opinions, and as we do in the 
work of Mrs. Chenoweth, there must be a residuum of truth 
in what istaught. The large amount of the supernormal that 
is provable in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth and showing little 
contamination from the subconscious, being mainly fragmen- 
tary rather than positively colored by the subconscious, lends 
support to the probability that the non-evidential matter is 
not any more colored. Mr. Moses did not publish the evi- 
dential material with his “ Spirit-Teachings” and thus left us 
without a criterion for measuring the liabilities of subconscious 
contamination. But as the whole doctrine went counter to his 
own previous opinions, his predilections did not determine the 
result and the work demonstrates the necessity of candid and 
exhaustive inquiry. 

No summary like this will give any adequate idea of the 
magnitude of the subject. Readers will have to study the de- 
tailed record and other writings for this. The systematic na- 
ture of it can easily be observed in this report, and if the main 
communicators and controls are studied carefully they will be 
found to be logical and consistent in their methods and teaching. 
In ordinary work we do not catch even a glimpse of what obses- 
sion means and very seldom of the conditions that give rise to it. 
Indeed we may find in ordinary communicators little or no evi- 
dence of any consciousness or knowledge of its existence on that 
side. Possibly, where they know it, they have little knowledge of 
its extent. In any case, whether this conjectural view be cor- 
rect or not, the most interesting passage in this record is that 
from Edmund Gurney. It has been quoted above (p. 400) and 
the manner in which he expresses himself indicates that even he 
had apparently been aroused by this Doris case to the appalling 
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extent to which obsession takes place He seemed ignorant of 
the concealed influences which it had unearthed, so to speak. 
He half intimated that we might not be able to distinguish in 
ordinary life what was normal and what was foreign in the in- 
dividual. The Patison case goes far to support the specula- 
tive view suggested by Mr. Gurney, and well it was to compare 
it with astronomy, which has so much to do with the cosmic 
forces throughout all space, as if there were concealed in the 
infinite spaces the influences of the discarnate acting on the liv- 
ing without our knowledge and without the knowledge of those 
that have gone before us. The comprehensive extent of such a 
hypothesis and its hidden forces might well appal any one. The 
terrific oracle of CGEdipus. 

“‘ May’st thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art ” 
would stare in our faces with terrible poignancy. Freedom and 
responsibility would seem to be annihilated by such a view. But, 
of course, it may be that the extent of this influence is limited 
to those who have psychic natures, and if so, its vast extent would 
not be so great, and our treatment of it would be limited to ab- 
normal types. But Mr. Gurney is right in raising the question, 
and it is not less in magnitude to conjecture that it may be un- 
conscious instead of conscious. On that hypothesis we are at 
the mercy of influences that we can neither measure nor control. 
The problem would surpass all calculations. 


The Method of Healing Obsession. 


The process of treating such cases as the one of Miss Fischer 
and others like it should receive a brief notice. It has been ap- 
plied to a number of instances whose records have not been the 
subject of notice here and hence the method of healing was 
learned and applied there rather than in the case of Miss Fischer. 
It was a gradual development from the method that was neces- 
sary in ascertaining what the matter was. In such cases as those 
of Mr. Thompson, Miss de Camp, and Miss Ritchie, the question 
of cure did not enter. They were not so abnormal as to require 
treatment of any kind. Miss de Camp was somewhat hysterical 
and might have had less disagreeable experiences had we had 
the means of taking better care of her, but we had no means 
whatever for helping her into that stage of development where 
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hysterical symptoms would not appear. But Mr. Thompson and 
Miss Ritchie did not require care. They were too nearly normal 
or altogether so. But in the instances to which we applied 
therapeutics, the subjects were totally unfit to take care of them- 
selves. Superficially there was no evidence of spiritistic inva- 
sion, any more than there was with Miss Fischer. The diagnosis 
consisted of having them taken to a medium and the same kind 
of record made that was made in the present instance. The 
supernormal information that was the result was indubitable 
evidence of foreign influences, as in the present instance. The 
cure consisted in inducing or impressing the obsessing agent into 
communication with us through this other psychic for some rea- 
sons that are more or less manifest in the results and for some 
reasons not manifest on this side of life. The reasons depend 
somewhat on the special case of the obsessing agent with which 
we have to deal. Some do not know that they are dead. Some 
know this, but are possessed with carrying out their broken 
earthly plans. Some wish to communicate with the living, but 
do not know how rightly to manage the work. Some are bent 
on mischief without any particular malice. Some are malicious 
and are determined to have their own way at the expense of the 
afflicted subject. It is possible that some wish to control a 
physical organism so as to enjoy physical sensations and hence 
the passions of the physical life. All these varieties require the 
adaptation of the method to the particular case. But in all it is 
a system of education, which is partly experience in better con- 
trol and partly conveying information or proof to them of their 
own condition and gradually awakening in them the knowledge 
and the desire for some sort of advancement. Between this 
and apparently some sort of impressment they are induced or 
compelled to abandon the work of obsessing. They may be used 
in groups for better work, but where they will not do this they 
are kept away from the special patient until that patient develops 
psychic power to inhibit their influence, or they may be helped 
to go forward in the spiritual world and disappear from the 
“atmosphere ” in which obsession is likely. 


One of the best means of removing them is to have them 
communicate as much as possible through another psychic. This 
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both weakens their hold on the unfortunate patient, and makes 
them see new light on the subject or fits them better for adjust- 
ment to a spiritual world. ‘Take a case who does not know he is 
dead and who cannot distinguish between the living and the dead, 
as was implied in a message from “ Margaret” of the Fischer 
case: such an instance must be made to know the real situation, 
just as we would remove an hallucination of a living person as 
the first condition for cure. That such a condition is possible is 
well proved by deliria and hallucinations with the living. When 
such delusions seize the mind even sense perception is paralyzed 
or supplanted and the only visible world to the subject is his own 
mental states taken for reality. If terrestrial memories once 
seized a discarnate spirit in this way he would not know he was 
dead, would be hard to convince of it and would not even see 
discarnate spirits or would not see them to know them. If once 
attached to a psychic, which might have a score of causes, those 
obsessing ideas in himself would be telepathically transmitted 
to the receptive subject and variously affect mind and body. 
The obsessing agent might not be able to break up his delusions 
until he got into contact with another subject. By bringing him 
into such contact and setting him into communication with the 
various reactions between the living experimenter and other 
spirits the mind might become convinced that it was subject to a 
delusion, and that once achieved, the way is open for farther re- 
duction of the condition. 


But all of this is still in the field of conjecture and working 
hypothesis. It has succeeded in the cases with which we have 
worked and we only lack the means to carry it out on a large 
scale. But so far as we have been able to diagnose cases and 
apply the remedy described, they have yielded both evidentially to 
the necessities for proving our conjecture as to the cause and to 
the process for removing it. It is briefly the employing of de- 
veloped mediums for diagnosis and communication with the ob- 
sessing agents with a view to education and removing them from 
the patient. It is a slow process. The years of influence and 
organic habits established in the patient must be gradually over- 
come and remoulded into new habits in better directions, and 
great tact and patience must be shown with the obsessing agent 
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or matters will only be made worse. Removals can be made at 
once, but it will be at the expense of the living patient who, in 
some cases, would collapse, if such a course were taken. At the 
same time that the obsession in undesirable directions took place, 
there was conveyed to the subject energy to sustain vital pro- 
cesses and any sudden removal of that source would produce 
more or less disastrous results, at least a condition that would 
require more treatment than the gradual removal of the person- 
ality and the restoration or substitution of another whose in- 
fluence is for the good. There is besides the interest of the ob- 
sessing agent to be considered, but that is secondary to a larger 
object avowed by the Imperator group. Their primary object 
is so to educate such personalities that they will not seek other 
victims after being removed from the first one. Hence their 
work takes the form of “saving the soul” of the obsessing 
spirit. His intellectual and ethical education assures his own 
development and, what is much more important, the prevention 
of further obsession by the same personality. This is the fun- 
damental feature of the work as viewed from the other side. It 
is for this that the Imperator group wish to get the living con- 
vinced of the fact of obsession. To be aware of it is to seek to 
prevent it, and to co-operate with the discarnate in such work is 
to help prevent its multiplication. The plan is to have the co- 
operation of the living and the dead in removing the causes of 
the phenomena, and that plan involves instruction of both sides 
in the process of eradicating the evil. 


The Spiritualists have known the main feature of the method 
and have used it for a long time in sporadic instances, but they 
never conducted their work in a scientific manner nor organized it 
for application on a large scale. While admitting or asserting 
that the insane asylums were full of such cases, they never made 
an effort to prove it and so cannot have the credit that they 
might have had. It is fair to recognize their discovery of the 
facts. But they never conceived the method and its implications 
on the scale of the Imperator group as a part of the cosmic 
evolution which must be voluntarily helped by every individual 
to have his share in its salvation as well as his own. 
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Readers cannot study the facts without being reminded of 
Lecky’s Chapter on “ Magic and Witchcraft”, in his work on 
Rationalism in Europe. Indeed critics will seize the oppor- 
tunity to assert that we are restoring that opprobrious age and 
its practices. But any such verdict is beneath contempt. No in- 
telligent or honest man would make such an accusation. It is 
neither backed by the superstitions that gave rise to the belief 
as then held nor proposes any such practices as made those ages 
ones of horror. The statesmen and theologians burned witches: 
we propose the humanitarian method of curing them and saving 
both their lives and their souls. It is science that proposes both 
method and explanation, not an a priori theory of Satan. There 
is no resemblance whatever between the present conception of 
the phenomena and that held by medizval theologians and poli- 
ticians. All that suggests a connection is the fact that the 
“ witches ” showed unmistakable evidence of hysteria and mad- 
ness, as do cases of obsession now, and the evidence of the court 
records, according to Mr. Lecky, shows that the same spiritistic 
phenomena were associated with many of the cases. It is the 
classification of the cases that is connected with the present work, 
not the method of therapeutics. Humanitarianism, science and 
rational ideals are at the foundation of the methods we propose 
both of investigating and of curing the malady. The present 
recognizes no other affinity with the past than the facts and may 
even gladly appeal to them to prove the follies of science as well 
as those of medizval religion. Both have abandoned the prob- 
lem, one by assuming the convictions of science in regard to the 
explanation and the other the theory of materialism with the dog- 
matism of the church. 


The religious man cannot well escape the view here main- 
tained. It is taught very clearly in the New Testament and any 
man who accepts that authority has no escape. With the sci- 
entific man it is otherwise. He must have well authenticated 
facts that cannot be explained by materialistic theories and their 
congeners. Such records as this one offer them what they 
need or want, if their materialistic prejudices and actual ignor- 
ance about the phenomena do not fatally stand in the way. It is 
right here with the proof of survival after death and the practical 
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application of the processes involved that the reconciliation be- 
tween science and religion will take place. Ethical and spiritual 
conceptions of life will supplant the ideals of materialism, tho 
not dispensing with the results of materialistic science, which 
shows us the uniformity of nature and the occurrence of all 
events according to law, to use that phrase. But this will have 
to be worked out in the future. This is no place to trace the 
ultimate consequences. We can only indicate the way toward 
them. But the nature of the starting point is clear. It is that 
mere communication with the dead implies and establishes a 
certain influence from that state of existence on this one. With 
that accepted it is only a question of further evidence for the 
extension of that influence and that is all that obsession implies. 


It is then merely a question as to the method of applying 
therapeutics. 
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The best thing to do with this volume is to endorse it and send it 
on its mission. It does not require a review or a criticism. If there 
are any faults to find in it stress laid upon them without making far ‘ 
more out of its merits would only misrepresent it. It is decidedly 
the best thing of the kind ever issued in England. It is much more 
to the point, less complicated, and more direct than Myers’s Human 
Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. ‘The latter is much 
more exhaustive and contains a far larger mass of facts, but most of 
them, while they are pertinent to the general problems of psychic 
research have very little in them that is proof of survival, tho its title 
devotes it to that question alone. The present work of Sir William 
F. Barrett, however, is direct and does not evade any issues. It is 
clear, explicit and aggressively constructive, just what is needed in 
this subject, while it conforms to every demand of scientific method 
and manner. ‘The evidence and illustrations or examples are well 
chosen for effecting their purpose. 

It is impossible to give a concise idea of what the book contains 
and at the same time to illustrate what can be said of it. The author 
has canvassed the subject from every angle and seems to have gath- 
ered together all the objections to the investigation of psychic phe- 
nomena which a lifetime of research has brought to him, and readers | 
will find every difficulty and objection met and answered. The atti- 
tude of all the great men toward the subject has been stated, whether 
for or against it, and their authority endorsed or nullified, according 
to circumstances. No stone is left unturned to make the case a clear 
and conclusive one, so far as a small book can do this, and there is 
more intelligent discussion of the problem packed away in this vol- 
ume than any book I know. Everyone interested in psychic research 
should read it, and all would find in it a good equipment of argument 
for the defence of rational theories of the facts. Not the least mat- 
ter of note is the frank use of the term “ Spiritualism”. Sir Wil- 
liam F. Barrett makes no use of the term “ Spiritism ”, tho indicating 
that it is an alternative term to Spiritualism, but he is not afraid of 
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the latter, which Mr. Myers was. The present reviewer has long 
held that the term Spiritualism will come into respectable vogue 
again, at least when it has been purged of its associations with char- 
latanism. Sir William F. Barrett is to be praised and sustained in 
the effort to revive its older meaning which made it the only correct 
conception for antagonizing Materialism. Perhaps it was necessary 
in the earlier history of psychic research to avoid the term, but the 
time is fast coming when the older cautions will not apply. The 
present reviewer can say this and praise the author all the more 
sincerely because he has himself avoided the term in nearly all that 
he has ever written and always in all that he has endorsed, tho 
having no instinctive objections to it. 


This, however, is a small matter. The value of the book does 
not lie in this matter of terminology, but in the scientific care and 
thoroughness with which the author has treated his subject and by 
which he has produced a book that ought at once to serve as an 
Aufklarung for academic men in this country who have systematic- 
ally neglected the whole subject. It might not convince them, but it 
should at least make them pause and investigate. 


Perhaps I should call attention to one slight error in quoting the 
Doris Fischer case. Sir William F. Barrett states (p. 138) that 
“the invading spirit, if such it were, assisted, like Sally (in the 
Beauchamp Case) in the cure and ultimate restoration of the subject 
to a normal condition.” Sir William has evidently confused Mar- 
garet with Sleeping Margaret, which is natural enough. But the 
theory of the controls as well as the facts make Sleeping Margaret, 
who assisted in the cure of the subject, the “spirit of the girl her- 
self”, that is, the subconscious and not an invading spirit. It was 
Margaret who was like Sally in every respect except this one and it 
was Sleeping Margaret that resembled Sally in this one respect. The 
mistake of the author is not a serious one, as the main facts are true, 
and if Sleeping Margaret should turn out to be a real spirit instead 
of the subconscious of Doris, Sir William’s statement would become 
correct. But that is not the view taken in the Report. 


Perhaps there is one point on which we may differ somewhat with 
Sir William F. Barrett. Near the close of the book he says: 


“ Here let me remark that the inference commonly drawn that 
spirit communications teach us the necessary and inherent immor- 
tality of the soul is, in my opinion, a mischievous error. It is true 
that they show us that life can exist in the unseen, and—if we accept 
the evidence for ‘ identity "—that some we have known on earth are 
still living and near us, but entrance on a life after death does not 
necessarily mean immortality, i. e., eternal persistence of our per- 
sonality ; nor does it prove that survival after death extends to all. 
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Obviously no experimental evidence can ever demonstrate either of 
these beliefs, tho it may and does remove the objections raised as to 
the possibility of survival.” 


Technically speaking there is the same truth here that we find in 
ordinary experience ; namely, that proof that I exist today does not 
prove that I shall exist next week. But it does not seem to the 
present reviewer that there is any other truth in Sir William’s re- 
marks. Moreover, it would seem that the same argument here ap- 
plies to all persons from the survival of one, that applies in chem- 
istry and physics when we prove that an atom is indestructible. No 
one questions the application of it to all atoms, tho he does not ex- 
perimentally test it. lf one consciousness survives it is because it is 
not destroyed by the dissolution of the body and the inference ought 
to be clear that it holds true of all consciousness, even of the animal 
type. If physics and chemistry will question the inference in its own 
world I shall not quarrel with its application here. But this would 
amount to the contention that in science we never prove anything 
beyond the individual experiment. If we survive death in the cases 
of proved identity, I think most minds would say they would take 
their risks about eternity. To carry on a debate about its not being 
proved that we shall exist forever is to be as futile on one side as on 
the other, while the facts point to the probability that we are eternal, 
just as science accepts the indestructibility of the atoms from having 
proved it in one case. Further also, I do not see how an inference 
can be “ mischievous ” if it happen to represent the truth. We can- 
not survive at all unless survival be inherent in the nature of the soul. 
Indestructibility of the atom has to be inherent in it or it cannot sur- 
vive chemical change. Whether it shall escape all changes or not is 
another matter. But to survive death will require a nature of some 
kind commensurate with the fact of it, and it will only be a question 
of knowing this nature to justify the inference. But the problem 
has no other interest than that of existing next year when I find I 
weather a storm today. 
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